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For the Companion. 


WAY DOWN IN POOR VALLEY. 


By Charles Egbert Craddock. 


There was the grim mountain to the right, with | 
its bare, beetling sandstone crags. There was the 
long line of knobs to the left, covered by a dark 
growth of stunted pines. Between lay that mel- 
ancholy stretch of sterility known as Poor Valley. 

How poor it was, Ike Hooden 
might bitterly testify; for ever 
since he could hold a plough he 
had, year after year, followed 
the old “bull-tongue” through 
the furrows of the sandy fields 
which lay around the log-cabin 
at the base of the mountain. In 
the intervals of ‘‘crappin’” he 
worked at the forge with his 
step-father, for close at hand, in 
the shadow of a great jutting 
cliff, lurked a dark little shanty 
of unhewn logs that was a black- 
smith’s shop. 

When he first began this labor, 
he was, perhaps, the youngest 
striker that ever wielded a sledge. 
Now, at nineteen, he had become 
expert at the trade, and his mus- 
cles were admirably developed. 
He was tall and robust, and he 
had never an ache nor an ill, 
except in his aching heart. But 
his heart was sore, for in the 
shop he found oaths and abuse, 
and even at home these pursued 
him; while outside, desolation 
was set like a seal on Poor Val- 

ley. 

One drear autumnal afternoon, 
when the sky was dull, a dense 
white mist overspread the valley. 
As Ike plodded up the steep 
mountain side, it followed him, 
creeping silently along the deep 
ravines and chasms, till at length 
it overtook and enveloped him. 
Then only a few feet of the fa- 
miliar path remained visible. 
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again : 


and indignant, was about to pass on, when the 
man gaily balanced himself on one foot, as if he 


kase I mought hev got skeered hyar in the woods 
by myself with that big Injun.” 


He laughed boisterously, and began to sing 


“White men blazed out a road, ye see, 
Mighty big Injun, sure! 
He combed thar hair with a knife. Sez he, 
“It’s combed fur good! Big Injun, me!” 
Mighty big Injun, sure!’” 


He broke out laughing afresh, and Ike, abashed 





There was no mirth in the tones now; his laugh | 
was a bitter gibe. As it followed Ike, it reminded 
him that the man had not yet moved from beside 
the boulder, or he would have heard the thud of 
the horse’s hoofs. 

He turned and glanced back. The opaque white 
mist was dense about him, and he could see noth- 
ing. As he stood still, he heard a muttered oath, 


and after a time the man cleared his throat in a 
rasping fashion, as if the oath had stuck in it. 
The man was waiting 





Ike understood at last. 








Suddenly he stopped short and stared. A dim, | were about to dance a grotesque jig, and held out 


distorted something was peering at him from over 
the top of a big boulder. It was moving—it 
nodded at him. Then he indistinctly recognized 
it as a tall, conical hat. There seemed a sort of 
featureless face below it. 

A thrill of fear crept through him. His hands 
grew cold and shook in his pockets. He leaned 
forward, gazing intently into the thick fog. 

An odd distortion crossed the vague, featureless 
face—like a leer, perhaps. Once more the tall, 
conical hat nodded fantastically. 

“Ef ye do that agin,” cried Ike, in sudden 
anger, all his pluck coming back with a rush, 
“T’'ll gin ye a lick ez will weld yer head an’ the 
boulder tergether !” 

He lifted his clenched fist and shook it. 

“Haw! haw! haw!” laughed the man in the 
mist. 

Ike cooled off abruptly. He had been kicked 
and cuffed half his life, but he had never been 
laughed at. Ridicule tamed him. He was ashamed, 
and he remembered that he had been afraid, for 
he had thought the man was some “roamin’ 
harnt.” 

“I dunno,” said Ike, sulkily, “ez ye hev got 
enny call ter pounce so suddint out 'n the fog, an’ 
go ter noddin’ that cur’ous way ter folks ez can’t 
half see ye.” 

“TI never knowed afore,” said the man in the 
mist, with mock apology in his tone and in the 
fantastic gyrations of his nodding hat, “ez it air 
you uns ez owns this mounting.” He looked de- 
risively at Ike from head to foot. ‘Ye air the 
biggest man in Tennessee, aint ye ?” 

“Naw!” said Ike, shortly, feeling painfully 
awkward, as an overgrown boy is apt to do. 

‘Waal, ter look at ye, I mought hev thunk ye 
war that big Injun that the old folks tells about,” 
and he broke suddenly into a hoarse, quavering 
chant : 

“*A red man lived in-Tennessee, 
Mighty big Injun, sure! 
yo etn pt eS the Banged bt 
Mighty big Injun, sure!’ 

‘‘Waal, waal,” in a pensive voice, “so ye aint 

him? I’m powerful glad ye tole me that, sonny, 





at arm’s length a big silver coin. 

It was a dollar. That meant a great deal to Ike, 
for he earned no money he could call his own. 

“Free an’ ‘lightened citizen o’ these Nunited 
States,” the man addressed him with mock solem- 
nity, ‘I brung this dollar hyar fur you uns.” 

‘‘What air ye layin’ off fur me to do?” asked 
Tke. 

The man grew abruptly grave. 
this hyar critter fur a night an’ day.” 

For the first time, Ike became aware of a 
horse’s flank, dimly seen on the other side of the 
boulder. 

‘Ter-morrer night ride him up ter my house on 
the mounting. Ye hev hearn tell o’ me, haint ye, 
jedge? My name’s Grig Beemy. Don’t kem till 
night, ’kase I won’t be thar till then. I hev got ter 
stop yander—yander’”—he looked about uncer- 
tainly, ‘“‘yander ter the sawmill till then, ’kase I 
promised Peters ter holp him some. I'll gin ye 
the dollar now,” he added, liberally, as an extra 
inducement. 

“T’ll be powerful glad ter do that thar job fur a 
dollar,” said Ike, thinking, with a glow of self- 
gratulation, of the corn he had raised in his scanty 
leisure on his own little patch of ground. 

“But hold yer jaw ’bout’n it, boy. Yer step- 
dad wouldn’t let the beastis stay thar a minute ef 
he knowed it, ’kase,—waal,—’kase me an’ him 
hev hed words. Slip the beastis in on the sly. 
Pearce Tatam don’t feed an’ tend ter his critters 
nohow. I hev hearn ez his boys do that job, so 
he aint like ter find it out. On the sly—that’s the 
trade.” 

Ike hesitated. 

Once more the man teetered on one foot, and 
held out the coin seductively. But Ike’s better 
instincts came to his aid. 

“That barn b’longs ter Pearce Tatam. I puts 
nuthin’ thar ’thout his knowin’ it. I aint a fox, 
nur a mink, nur su’thin wild, ter go skulkin’ ’bout 
on the sly.” 

Then he pressed hastily on out of temptation’s 
way. 

“Haw! haw! haw!” laughed the man in the 
mist. 


**Jes’ stable 


me some day. I'll feed ’em agin in the mornin’, 
ef ye’ll forge me three lenks ter my trace-chain 
ter-night, arter dad hev gone home.” 

Now this broad-faced, sandy-haired, undersized 
boy who was two or three years younger than Ike, 
and not strong enough for work at the anvil, was 
a great tactician. It was his habit, in doing a fa- 
vor, rigorously tu exact a set-off, and that night 
when the blacksmith had left the shop, Jube 
slouched in. 

The flare of the forge-fire illumined with a fitful 
flicker the dark interior, show- 
ing the rod across the corner 
with its jingling weight of horse- 
shoes, a ploughshare on the 
ground, the barrel of water, the 
low window, and casting upon 
the wall a grotesque shadow of 
Jube’s dodging figure as he be 
gan to ply the bellows. 

Presently he left off, the pant- 
ing roar ceased, the hot iron was 
laid on the anvil, and his dodg- 
ing image on the wall was re- 
placed by an immense shadow 
of Ike’s big right arm as he 
raised it. The blows fell fast; 
the sparks showered about. All 

the air was ajar with the reso- 
nant clamor of the hammer, and 
the anvil sang and sang, shrill 
and clear. When the iron was 
hammered cold, Jube broke the 
momentary silence. 

“T hev got,” he droned, as if 
he were reciting something made 


familiar by repetition, ‘two roos- 
ters, “leven hens, an, three pul- 
lets.” 


There was a long pause, and 
then he chanted, “One o’ the 
roosters air a Dominicky.” 

He walked over to the anvil 
and struck it with a small bit of 
metal which he held concealed 
in his hand. 

“T hev got two shoats, a bag 
o’ dried peaches, two geese an’ 
I’m tradin’ with mam fur a ga- 








for somebody. And this was strange, here in the 
thick fog on the bleak mountain-side. But Ike 
said to himself that it was no concern of his, and 
plodded steadily on, till he reached a dark little 
log-house, above which towered a flaring yellow 
hickory tree. 

Within, ranged on benches, were linsey-clad 
mountain children. A high-shouldered, elderly 
man sat at a table near the deep fireplace, where a 
huge back-log was smouldering. Through the 
cobwebbed window-panes the mists looked in. 

Ike did not speak as he stood on the threshold, 
but his greedy glance at the scholars’ books en- 
lightened the pedagogue. ‘Do you want to come 
to school ?” he asked. 

Then the boy’s long-cherished grievance burst 
forth. ‘They hev tole me ez how it air agin the 
law, bein’ ez I lives out’n the deestric’; an’ I’m 
cornsider’ble better’n eighteen year old, enny- 
how.” 

The teacher elevated his grizzled eyebrows, and 
Ike said, ‘‘I kem hyar ter ax ye ef that be a true 
word. I ‘lowed ez mebbe my dad tole me that 
word jes’ ter hender me, an’ keep me at the forge. 
It riles me powerful ter hey ter be an ignorunt all 
my days.” 

To a stranger this reflection on his ‘‘dad” seemed 
unbecoming. The teacher’s sympathy ebbed. He 
looked severely at the boy from over his big spec- 
tacles, as he coldly said that no pupils who were 
over the prescribed age could be received, except 
out of regular school hours, and with a charge 
for tuition. 

Ike Hooden had no money. He nodded sud- 
denly in farewell, the door closed, and when the 
schoolmaster, in returning compassion, opened it 
after him, and peered out into the impenetrable 
mist, the boy was nowhere to be seen. He had 
taken his despair by the hand, and together they 
went down, down into the depths of Poor Valley. 

He stood so sorely in need of a little kindness, 


step-brother, whom he met just before he reached 
the shop. 
‘Pears like ye air toler’ble late a-gittin’ home, 





that he felt grateful for the friendly aspect of his | 


an-der.” 

He quietly slipped the small 
bit of shining metal in his pocket. 

“JT hev got,” he droned, waxing impressive, ‘‘a 
red heifer.” 

Ike paused meditatively, his hammer in his 
hand. A new hope was dawning within him. 
He knew what was meant by Jube, who often re- 
cited the list of his possessions, secking to rouse 
enough envy to induce Ike to swop for the “‘lay 
out” his interest in a certain gray mare. 

Now the mare really belonged to Ike, having 
come to him from his paternal grandfather. This 
was all of value that the old man left; for the de- 
serted log hut, rotting on another bleak waste 
further down in Poor Valley, was worth only a 
sigh for the home that it once was,—worth, too, 
perhaps, the thanks of those it sheltered now, the 
rat and the owl. 

The mare had worked for Pearce Tatam in the 
plough, under the saddle, and in the wagon all the 
years since. But one day, when the boy fell into 
a rage,—for he, too, had a difficult temper,—and 
declared that he would sell her and go forth from 
Poor Valley never to return, he was met by the 
question, ‘‘Haint the mare lived off’n my fields, 
an’ haint I gin ye yer grub, an’ clothes, an’ the 
roof that kivers ye ?” 

Thus Pearce Tatam had disputed his right to 
sellthe mare. But it had more than once occurred 
to him that the blacksmith would not object to 
Jube’s buying her. 

Hitherto Ike had not coveted Jube’s variegated 
possessions. But now he wanted money for 
schooling. It was true he could hardly turn these 
into cash, for in this region farm produce of every 
description is received at the country stores in ex- 
change for powder, salt and similar necessities, 
and thus there is little need for money, and very 
little is in circulation. 

Stilt, Ike reflected that he might now and then 
get a small sum at the store, or perhaps the school- 
master might barter “l’arnin’” for the heifer or 
the shoats. 

His hesitation was not lost upon Jube, who 
| offered a culminating inducement to clinch the 


trade. He suddenly stood erect, teetered fantasti- 





Ike,” said Jube. “I done ye the favior ter feed | cally on one foot, as if about to begin to dance, 
the critters. I "lowed ez ye would doez much fur | and held ont a glittering silver dollar, 
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The hammer fell from Ike’s hands upon the an- 
vil. ‘*"I'war ye ez Grig Beemy war a-waitin’ fur 
thar on the mounting in the mist!” he cried out, 
recognizing the man’s odd gesture, which Jube 
had unconsciously imitated. 

Doubtless the dollar was offered to Jube after- 
wards, exactly as it had been offered tohim. And 
Jube had taken it. The imitative monkey thrust 
it hastily into his pocket, and came down from his 
fantastic toe, and stood soberly enough on his two 
legs. 

“Grig Beemy gin ye that thar dollar,” said Ike. 

Jube sullenly denied it. ‘He never, now!” 

“His critter hey got no call ter be in dad’s 
barn.” 

“His critter aint hyar,” protested Jube. ‘This 
dollar war gin me in trade ter the settlemint.” 

Ike remembered the queer gesture. How could 
Jube have repeated it if he had not seen it? He 
broke into a sarcastic laugh. 

“That’s how kem ye war so powerful ’commo- 
datin’ ez ter feed the critters. Ye ‘lowed ez I 
wouldn’t see the strange beastis, an’ then tell dad. 
Foolin’ me war a part o’ yer trade, I reckon.” 

Jube made no reply. 

“Ef ye war ez big ez me, or bigger, I’d thrash 
ye out’n yer boots fur this trick. Ye don’t want 
no lenks ter yer chain. Ye jes’ want ter be sure 
o’ keepin’ me out’n the barn. Waal—thar air yer 
lenks.” 

He caught up the tongs and held the links in the 
fire with one hand while he worked the bellows 
with the other. Then he laid them red-hot upon 
the anvil. His rapid blows crushed them to a 
shapeless mass. ‘And now—thar they aint.” 

Jube did not linger long. He was in terror lest 
Ike should tell his father. But Ike did not think 
this was his duty. In fact, neither boy imagined 
the affair involved anything more serious than 
stabling a horse without the knowledge of the 
owner of the shelter. 

When Ike was alone a little later, an unaccus- 
tomed sound caused him to glance towards the 
window. 

Something outside was passing it. His posi- 
tion was such that he could not see the object it- 
self, but upon the perpendicular gray wall of the 
crag close at hand, and distinctly defined in the 
yellow flare that flickered out through the win- 
dow from the fire of the forge, the gigantic shadow 
of a horse’s head glided by. 

He understood in an instant that Jube had 
slipped the animal out of the barn, and was hid- 
ing him in the misty woods, expecting that Ike 
would acquaint his father with the facts. He had 
so managed that these facts would seem lies if 
Pearce Tatam should examine the premises and 
find no horse there. 

All the next day the white mist clung shroud- 
like to Poor Valley. The shadows of evening 
were sifting through it, when Ike’s mother went 
to the shop, in trouble because the cow had not 
come, and she could not find Jube to send after 
her. 

“Tke kin go, I reckon,” said the blacksmith. 

So Ike mounted his mare and set out through 
the thick white vapor. He had divined the 
cause of Jube’s absence, and experienced no sur- 
prise, when on the summit of the mountain he 
overtook - him, riding the strange horse, on his 
way to Beemy’s house. 

“T s’pose that critter air yourn, an’ ye mus’ hev 
bought him fur a pound o’ dried peaches, or sech, 
up thar ter the settlemint,” sneered Ike. 

Jube was about to reply, but he glanced back 
into the dense mist with a changing expression. 

“Shet up!” he said, softly. ‘What's that?” 

It was the regular beat of horses’ hoofs, coming 
at a fair pace along the road on the summit of the 
mountain. The riders were talking excitedly. 

“T tell ye, ef I could git a glimpse o’ the man ez 
stole that thar horse, it would go powerful hard 
with me not to let daylight through him. I brung 
this hyar shootin’-iron along o’ purpose. Waal, 
waal, though, seein’ ez ye air the sheriff, I’ll hev 
ter leave it beez you uns say. I wouldn’t know 
the man from Adam; but ye can’t miss the critter, 
—big chestnut, with a star, an’”—— 

Something strange had happened. Atthe sound 
of the voice the horse pricked up his ears, turned 
short round in the road and neighed joyfully. 

The boys looked at each other with white faces. 
They understood at last. Jube was mounted on 
a stolen horse within a hundred yards of the pur- 
suing owner and the officers of the law. Could 
explanations—words, mere words—clear him in 
the teeth of this fact ? 

“Drap out’n the saddle, turn the critter loose in 
the road, an’ take ter the woods,” urged Ike. 

“They'll sarch an’ ketch me,” quavered Jube. 

He was frantic at the idea of being captured on 
the horse’s back, but if it came to a race, he pre- 
ferred trusting to the chestnut’s legs rather than 
to his own. 

Ike hesitated. Jube had brought it all on him- 
self, and surely it was not incumbent on Ike to 
share the danger. But he was swayed by a sud- 
den uncontrollable impulse. 

‘“Drap off’n the critter, turn him loose, an’ I’ll 
lope down the road a piece, an’ they'll foller me, in 
the mist.” 

He might have done a wiser thing. But it was 
a tough problem at best, and he had only a mo- 
ment in which to decide. 

In that swift confused second he saw Jube slide 
from the saddle and disappear in the mist as if he 
had been canght up in the clouds. He heard the 
horse’s hoofs striking against the stones as he 
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trotted off, whinnying, to meet his master. There 
| was a momentary clamor among the men, and 
then with whip and spur they pressed on to cap- 
| ture the supposed malefactor. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE COTTAGE BONNET. 

A simple cottage bonnet she wore, 

Of braided straw, in the days of yore; 

It had a Quakerish look, ‘tis true, 

With its plain trimmings of white and blue; 
But whene’er she thrust her veil aside, 

And stood in the bloom of maiden pride, 

You could not ask for a face more fair 

Than beamed from beneath that bonnet there. 


It took the eye of one who now 

Looks fondly on that same fair brow; 
And often as returns that day, 

The last sweet Sabbath morn in May, 
He hears again the robin sing, 

And sees the lark upon the wing; 
The apple ire white with bloom, 
The air is fragrant with perfume, 

A simple cottage bonnet still 

Doth all his waning pulses thrill, 

And wakens the remem ad lays 
That sanctified those early days. 















And oft, when on the crowded streets, 
The matron and the maid he meets 
With shapeless hats and tangled curls, 
He fain recalls the modest giris 

Who tripped along at even-tide, 
Unvexed by fashion’s pomp and pride; 
And she, who was his virgin bride, 
Who, walking with him down the hill, 
Could wear a cottage bonnet still, 
And be as fair and sweet to-day 

As on that rosy morn in May. 


HENRY S. WASHBURN. 
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For the Companion, 


ESTHER TALBOT. 


A Lancashire Story. 





“She is as bonnie a Lancashire lassie as ever the 
sun shone on!” 

“Yes, she is very bonnie.” 

“So merry and witty, too! Why, she has almost a 
genius for relating an anecdote. My daughters are 
| fairly in love with her. They call her a ‘Lancashire 

Rose,’ and would like to have her at the Rectory as 
much as possible.” 

Here the conversation was interrupted by the en- 
trance of another parishioner, much to Mr. Newton’s 
relief. He was an uncle of the ‘Lancashire Rose,” 
and for reasons he could not give, was unable to join 
in Mrs. Lawson’s—the clergyman’s wife—pruise of 
his niece. 

| Mr. Lawson had but lately been appointed to Bren- 
ton church, and so was not very intimately acquainted 
{with his interesting parishioner. He had come to 

| Brenton, a busy, populous town in Lancashire, from 
a quiet, sleepy country parish in Cheshire. 

| Amongst the most refined and well-to-do of his 

| new parishioners was the Talbot family. They lived 
in the widest, most respectable street in the town- 
ship, and rented one of the large family pews, which 
they filled every Sabbath. 

Mrs. Talbot was a gentle, indulgent, self-sacrificing 
woman, wholly devoted to her husband, children and 
home. But she was not strong, and often had days 
of distress when she was unable to leave her room. 
One bright, warm afternoon in May, about two weeks 
before the great Lancashire holiday, Whitsuntide, or 

| Whit-week, as it is more commenly called, Mrs. Tal- 

bot was busy ironing, when a sudden faintness, fol- 
lowed by a severe headache, obliged her to give up 
her work. 

Esther was in the sitting-room, finishing a bonnet 
she had been making for herself, and which was al- 
most a marvel of simplicity and good taste. The 
| shape of the bonnet was @ la mode, but the style of 

trimming was original, though not singular, and 
| many @ fashionable lady would willingly have given 
for it as many sovereigns as it had cost shillings. 

“My dear, I have a severe headache. 
upstairs to liedown. Will you finish the ironing for 
me? And keep the children quiet, when they come 
home from school.” 

Esther did not lift her head, or look at her mother, 
who stood waiting for a reply. It seemed a long time 
before any response came, and the mother stood there, 
| with a pained, anxious expression on her face. Then 
Esther threw down the bonnet abruptly, saying,— 

“T suppose I must, if you say so, but you know I 
hate ironing! I never can have half an hour for my- 
self!” 

Her mother did not remind her that she had been 
sewing at least two hours, but pale and grieved, she 
went slowly upstairs. 

When the children came from school, the ironing 
was finished, and the bonnet also, the latter laid care- 
fully away, not to be worn until the eventful Whit- 
Monday. 

Several times Esther’s better nature prompted her 
to take her mother a cup of tea, but she put away the 
thought, saying to herself,— 

“She will be down to tea when father comes home.” 

She busied herself getting the children their supper, 
and treating them to many a sharp word, of which 
they took but little heed, only saying to each other, 
when Esther left the room, “Oh, she’s in one of her 
tantrums again!” 

When they had finished their tea, Maggie, a sweet, 
thoughtful little maiden, next in age to Esther, went 
softly upstairs, and gently opening the door of her 
mother’s room, looked in, and seeing her lying on the 
bed, apparently asleep, went quietly away again. 

But her mother saw her, as she noiselessly closed 
the door, and a pleased look came into her face, while 
she murmured, “My blessed little Maggie! If Esther 
| were as loving and thoughtful, what a comfort she 

would be!” 

It was the Saturday night before Whit-Sunday, 
and hundreds of tired mothers in Lancashire had 

| gone to rest, glad that the time so long looked for- 





I am going 





| ward to by the children, and for which they had been ' 


preparing, was so near at hand. Esther Talbot, too, 
had been unusually busy, helping her mother get the 
younger children’s clothes in readiness. 

She had noticed, with some uneasiness, that her 
mother seemed wearied and looked pale, and coughed 
a good deal, and she began to fear lest something 
might occur to keep her at home on the eventful 
Whit-Monday. 
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The day came at last, and such a lovely Whit-Mon- 
day morning had not been known for years. Soon 
after seven o’clock the streets were alive with bright- 
faced, happy-looking children, dressed in their new 
frocks and hats. Here and there were knots of proud, 
happy mothers, watching their children go up the 
street, and then they waited in groups in the princi- 
pal street to see them come in procession with the 
other members of the various schools. 

Very early on this never-to-be-forgotten morning 
Mr. Talbot went to Esther, who was still in a sound, 
healthy sleep, and said, ““My dear, your mother is 
very ill. You must wash and dress the children, and 
get them ready for the procession. I will call, on my 
way to the office, and leave a message for Dr. Rob- 
erts.” 

Then he hurried downstairs. Esther sprang from 
her bed, and drew aside the window curtain. When 
she saw what a lovely morning it was, she allowed a 
perfect storm of anger and disappointment to rage 
within her. There was not the slightest feeling of 
sympathy for the indulgent mother, who had never 
allowed her to miss any innocent pleasure upon which 
she had set her heart, and who, even then, was think- 
ing not of her own suffering, but of the great disap- 
pointment it would be for Esther to stay at home. 

The children were at breakfast. Esther was too 
angry and disappointed to eat. She took a basin of 
gruel upstairs to her mother, set the little tray down by 
the bedside, and without looking or speaking, turned 
to leave the room. Mrs. Talbot was hurt beyond any 
power of words to express. Her heart was pierced as 
no sword could have pierced it. Never before had she 
realized so bitterly how “Sharper than a serpent’s 
tooth it is to have a thankless child.” 

But she said, gently, “‘“My poor child, you cannot 
know how sorry I am to be ill to-day” —— 

“There’s no use in being sorry now,” interrupted 
the unfeeling girl, hurrying out of the room, and 
shutting the door with a snap. 

When the children were quite ready, they went to 
kiss their mother, and found her dressed and ready to 
go downstairs. She smiled, and kissed them passion- 
ately, telling them to be good, and keep with their 
teacher when they were coming home. 

As she stooped to kiss Maggie, a violent pain seized 
her, and she turned quickly away, grasping firmly at 
the dressing-table for support. The child, alarmed at 
the sight of her mother’s white face, clasped her 
arms about her, crying,— 

“QO mamma! mamma! you are ill! 
with you! Let me call Esther!” 

But the paroxysm had passed, and with an eager, 
nervous embrace, Mrs. Talbot dismissed the affection- 
ate child, telling her she was “better now.” Esther 
was clearing away the breakfast things when Mrs. 
Talbot entered the room. She started with surprise. 
Looking up, her eyes met those of her mother, and 
she will never forget the pained and wounded ex- 
pression she saw on the pale, pinched face. Her 
heart, however, was not then softened, and when her 
mother said, in a low voice,— 

“Esther, you may go. If you are quick in dressing, 
you will be ready to join the procession as it is pass- 
ing the house,” she at once left her work, and hurried 
to her room. 

The eager girl now resolutely put away from her 
the thought that her mother was really ill, and needed 
her love and care. With feverish haste she made her 
toilette, putting on the pretty suit that had cost her 
many hours of labor. About her neck she arranged 
a delicate white lace ruffle, in which she fastened a 
handsome gold brooch, a gift from her father on her 
last birthday; then she took out the lovely little bon- 
net she had so longed to wear, but would not put on 
till to-day lest some other girl should get one trimmed 
as near like it as possible. Now the pretty gloves 
were on, and she was quite ready. 

She could hear the strains of music from the brass 
band that always accompanied their “School” on 
Whit-Monday; so, putting her purse and lace-bor- 
dered handkerchief hastily in her pocket, and taking 
one last look into the mirror, she ran lightly down 
stairs, through the hall, and out at the front door just 
in time to take her appointed place between the rec- 
tor’s daughters. 

She was fully conscious, however, of the looks of 
admiration with which she was regarded as she 
stepped across the broad flagged sidewalk. 

Mrs. Talbot had walked into the parlor and was 
standing behind the lace curtains watching the schol- 
ars go by. She saw how lovely Esther looked, but, 
for the first time, felt no joy in her child’s beauty. 
Her heart had been too sorely wounded by her wilful 
and heartless conduct. 

As the scholars moved on, she saw her other treas- 
ures among the younger children. They were looking 
at the house as they passed, and when they caught 
sight of their mother, who had drawn the curtains 
aside and was looking eagerly and lovingly towards 
them, they waved their hands and shouted in great 
glee. 

The mother watched them move away with a 
strange, half-sad, wholly passionate desire to hold 
them to her heart once more, then, turning from the 
window, she burst into an agony of tears. 

Two hours later Mr. Talbot came home. He lifted 
the heavy brass knocker and let it fall gently for fear 
of disturbing his sick wife. Imagine his surprise 
when she herself opened the door! Somehow he 
seemed to understand why she was alone, and spared 
her the pain of telling him what had occurred. But 
he inwardly resolved that Esther should be made to 
feel his displeasure at her heartless conduct. 

Soon after the doctor called, and at once ordered 
his patient to bed. Then he told Mr. Talbot a nurse 
must be sent for immediately. Before he left he gave 
some important directions, and said he would return 
in an hour. “She has had some shock or grief, and T 
am afraid it will aggravate what would otherwise 
have been a serious matter.” Then he hurried away, 
to attend to his other patients, leaving Mr Talbot 
sorely distressed. 

All the schools belonging to the diocese of Man- 
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Very few persons can see the pretty sight without 
being moved. Hundreds of people reckon it among 
their annual treats. Many of the parish schools had 
their own brass band, a few of them had a drum and 
fife band composed of scholars who attend the school. 
They all practise the same hymns and tunes, so, when 
one is struck up, it is played and sung all along the 
line; and the music, and singing by the children; the 
large, handsome, silk banners, whose long cords with 
silk tassels are carried by little girls dressed in white; 
the smaller banners; the wreaths and bouquets of 
flowers; the clergymen in their robes; the church 
wardens carrying their staff of office; and last, but 
not least, the boys and girls from the industrial schools, 
all form a sight which once seen is never forgotten. 

There were many fair and pretty faces; many 
“bonnie girls,” as the Lancashire people say, in that 
long line of Sunday scholars; but none fairer or bon- 
nier than Esther Talbot. Almost every time she 
raised her eyes she encountered some glance of ad- 
miration, and, as that was what she coveted, all 
thought of her mother was banished from her mind. 

When the procession was over, most of the elder 
scholars formed parties and went to finish the day, 
with their teachers or parents, at some favorite re- 
sort, while the younger ones returned to their own 
churches, to feast on buns and milk. 

Esther had resolved to go directly home and not 
join any party. She thought if she gave the rest of 
the day to her mother, she could easily atone for hav- 
ing left her in the morning. But her friends urged 
her so persistently to join them, and the warm, bright 
sunshine seemed to promise such a delightful day in 
the country, that at length she yielded, thinking that 
for that day she would enjoy herself to the utmost, 
and afterwards would try to be “a better girl to her 
mother.” 

At any rate, all remorseful thoughts and good reso- 
lutions were entirely gone when, an hour later, she 
walked the old-fashioned country lanes. The blue 
air; the glad song of the birds; the tangled beauty of 
the hedgerows; the sweet simple wild flowers; the 
white, fleecy, fantastically-shaped clouds that floated 
slowly along the ‘“‘blue ethereal sky;” and the com- 
panionship of her happy young friends, who had 
made her the belle and queen of their little circle,—all 
caused her to forget everything but the enjoyment 
which this day of days had so long promised. 

It was about nine o’clock when the friend who had 
been her most constant companion all day left Esther 
at her father’s door. She would not allow him to 
knock for her, but bade him a hurried good-night. 
Now that the pleasure and excitement of the day 
were over, a strange trembling and foreboding seized 
her. Every look and word of her mother’s flashed 
through her mind. There seemed to be a hush about 
the house, and she stood a few seconds half-afraid to 
lift the knocker. 

Maggie answered her low, timid knock. The child’s 
face was swollen and tear-stained, and Esther turned 
sick with apprehension as she followed her to the 
sitting-room. She paused just inside the door, taking 
in every detail of the scene before her. Oneach end 
of the broad, comfortable sofa lay one of the children, 
still in their holiday clothes. She saw they had cried 
themselves to sleep. Maggie had sat down in a low 
chair, and was sobbing as if her heart would break. 

Mr. Newton, her uncle, was at the table, bis head 
buried in his hands; his wife sat in Mrs. Talbot’s 
rocking-chair, the little four-year-old Rosie asleep in 
her lap. She looked up at Esther, who stood with 
wide-opened eyes and blanched cheeks, not daring to 
ask the meaning of what she saw, and there was no 
pity in her look nor in the !ow, bitter tone in which 
she said,— 

“You ungrateful, heartless girl! How could you 
go away this morning when you knew your mother 
was suffering?” 

“Hush, hush, wife!’ said Uncle Newton, in a 
hoarse whisper. ‘Don’t reproach her now. Her 
punishment will be great enough. She has a whole 
lifetime to repent of it.” 

Then Esther knew that her mother was dead! 

Far on in the night, when all the others had briefly 
forgotten their sorrow in sleep, Esther knelt by the 
bed on which her mother lay so white and still. She 
did not sob nor cry, but her heart was ready to burst 
with its terrible weight of remorse and grief. 

“If I could only live this day over again! 
could only hear you say you forgave me! 
mother!” 

Mr. Talbot had entered the room, and in the dim 
light would scarcely have seen Esther had he not 
heard those words. Laying his hand upon her head, 
in a voice tremulous with grief, he said, ‘“Your mother 
did forgive you, Esther; and left you her dying bless- 
ing. She desired to live until you came home, that 
she might see you once more, but you were long in 
coming, dear. There! there! My poor child, you 
must not give way like this! I did not mean to re- 
proach you.” 

From that day Esther has been a changed girl. She 
did love her mother,—but it was a sad thing that only 
her mother’s death could make her realize it. And 
now every Whit-Monday is consecrated to her mem 
ory. With the children, the mother’s grave is visited 
and fragrant flowers laid upon it; but flowers on the 
grave cast no fragrance backward over the years that 
are gone. And with bowed head, in her heart she 
cries, ‘““O mother! mother! would I had brought to 
you, while you lived, all that my heart now offers you 
of love and gratitude!” 

And yet, at that grave there always comes a feeling 
of rest and peace to her repentant, sorrowing heart. 
And she goes forth once more to her home-duties, 
earnestly striving to be all she should be to the loved 
ones now dependent upon her. 

PRIMROSE BESWICK. 


If I 
O mother! 
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GULLS’ SIGHT. 


A Scotch clergyman, who is also an amateur natu- 
ralist, says “that there is perhaps no other bird of 


chester met, as usual, in Albert Square, then, after | land or sea so exact, so sharp and keen of sight, as 


singing the National Anthem, joined in one long, 


the common gull.”” He once made several experi- 


grand procession, and passed along the principal | ments, to convince a skeptical friend of this fact. 


streets of Manchester. 


were standing. 


The windows of every hotel } 
and warehouse and office along the route were filled | tide ebb aided them to run twenty miles an hour. 


They were sailing in a steamer where the spring- 
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with spectators, and many of the street corners had | dozen gulls followed in the steamer’s wake, without 
|some sort of platform, on which men and women | apparent effort, and circled in graceful curves over 
the boiling waters, 
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Breaking a biscuit into four parts, less than an inch | 


square, the clergyman handed one piece to the skep- 
tic, and told him to drop it into the seething waters 
just abaft the starboard paddle-wheel. 

On being dropped, it was invisible to human eyes, 
and yet before it had dropped thirty yards astern, a 
gull detected it, and dipping into the foam, secured it. 
One by one, it picked up the other bits of biscuit, 
though neither of the gentlemen could see them. 

Tearing off a postage-stamp from an old envelope, 
the minister dropped it overboard. The gull detected 
the waif at once, and made as if to pick it up. 
when within a yard of it, he saw that it was nothing 
in his way, and glided upward again to his favorite 
statiou on a line with the topmost truck. 
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THE TIME OF SPRING. 


What change has made the pastures sweet 
And reached the daisies at my feet, 
And cloud that wears a golden hem? 
This lovely world, the hills, the sward— 
They all look fresh, as if our Lord 
But yesterday had finished them. 
—Jean Ingelow. 
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For the Companion. 


MY ESCAPE FROM MORRO CASTLE. 


In THREE CHAPTERS.—CHAP. II. 


Away up in the northern counties of New England, 
where red oak abounds, there are built every winter 
numerous rude cooper camps, where what is there 
called “shook” is made from the oak. <A bundle of 
shook consists of the staves for a hogshead cask, rived 
out, shaved, and bent ready to set up. 

Thousands of these are annually exported to the 
West Indies to be used for molasses hogsheads. As 
empty hogsheads would occupy too much bulk in 
transportation, the staves are bound in compact, solid 
bundles, for shipment, and are set up in form, after 
their arrival at the sugar plantations, by native 
coopers. 

The Seiiora X—— (the lady mentioned in my former 
letter) bought annually a quantity of this shook for 
her plantations. Her transactions were usually with 
Yankee shippers at the port of Matanzas, where 
brigs and schooners came from the North after sugar, 
molasses and West India rum. 

Although this lady was in the best society in Ha- 
vana, she often visited her inland estate, and it had 
not escaped her quick observation that these bundles 
of shook were one of the very few articles that were 
allowed to pass the Custom House without being 
opened and examined. The oak staves had such an 
unmistakably innocent appearance that they never 
took the trouble to unbind them. 

The stratagem which, at her suggestion, I adopted 
was to import shook at Matanzas, and take it inland 
toa native cooperage establishment, where we had 
laborantes who were pledged to our cause. In each 
bundle of shook the inner staves were “doctored,” 
having the middle sawn out and the ends replaced, 
leaving a space in the centre of the bundle large 
enough to pack a military carbine, with the chinks 
filled in with cartridges. The bundles were then care- 
fully and securely re-bound. 

I came North myself, chartered a vessel, bought my 
shook, and also my ammunition and arms, which 
were forwarded to me from the manufacturers, and 
shipped at the port where I loaded with shook. 

During the voyage to Cuba, the transferring of the 
guns to the shook bundles was accomplished. I re- 
mained in this secret service for two years. It was 
tedious business, but I could see no better way, and 
the device passed unchallenged. 

During all this time I took but six persons into my 
confidence, except the laborantes at the native cooper 
shop inland, and the convoyeros who carried the guns 
away by night to our place of storage in the moun- 
tains. In this manner over a thousand stand of arms 
were conveyed into the island, and stored securely 
away against the day of need. 

To save time and avoid the tedium of a voyage 
North in a sailing vessel, I generally went to Havana 
and took passage for New York by steamer. At 
Havana and Matanzas I dressed as a common Ameri- 
can sailor, and had my papers, passport, “cedula,” etc., 
favoring this disguise. 

An incident occurred during the second year of our 
shook importation, however, which gave me consider- 
able uneasiness at the time. 

I was going down to the quay at Havana to take 
the steamer Hutchinson for Key West, and was pass- 
ing along by the Government wharf. A sentinel is 
always pacing back and forth on duty there. I passed 
this soldier, and glancing at him, saw his eyes fixed 
on my face with an unmistakable stare of recognition 
and of wonder. 

He was a young man, and his features seemed fa- 
miliar. I thought, too, that he was about to speak, 
though contrary to his orders. You may be sure that 
I walked rapidly on, and did not look back, feeling 
not a little alarmed. 

Where had I seen that man before? For some mo- 
ments I could not place him. Then it came to my 
mind with a flash! It was the young trooper whose 
life I had saved two or three years before in the fight 
at Tres Bocas! 

I now felt that I was in deadly peril. Very likely 
he would denounce me the instant his sargento re- 
lieved him. I was hardly credulous enough to sup- 
pose that any feeling of gratitude would prevent him 
from putting so fine a feather in his cap as would re- 
sult from the capture of one of the rebel capitans. 

Instead of going by the steamer, as I had intended, 
I made my way by a long detour to the house of one 
of our laborantes. Gaining this haven after dark 
that night, I remained three days before I ventured 
out again, then went by night to Cienfuegos, dis- 
guised as a Mexican. From this port I got across to 
Kingston, Jamaica, and from that place sailed for 
New York. The encounter had given me such a fright 
that I determined not to trust myself in Havana 
again, by daylight at least. 

But our greatest dangers are always in the secret 
agents, employed by the Spanish to trace and follow 
every possible clew, and to watch everybody and every- 
thing. Qne never can tell where he may encounter 
these c:nissaries. 

Unsuspected by me, one of the money exchangers 


at the plaza at Matanzas was employed as a spy, to 
watch Americans. I applied to him at three different 
times to exchange oro (Spanish gold) for ‘“green- 
backs.” As I was a sailor, and had more gold than 
sailors are likely to have, he concluded I was a suspi- 
cious character. This was about eight months after 
the soldier had recognized me in Havana. 

Sefior Raymon Garcia, the money-broker, had al- 
ways received me in a very friendly manner. He was 





But | ever, but on placing the third piece on his little scales, 
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Pablo,” to his clerk, “go ask Sefior Cortez, the boti- 
| cario [apothecary], to fetch in his aquafortis.”’ 


| gold, save the piece he had pronounced bad. 





| But during the night I had destroyed such as I chose 
| of my papers, and had hidden four one-hundred-dol- 


a great talker. On my third visit to him, while weigh- 
ing my four gold pieces, he was more voluble than 


he stopped suddenly; then, with an odd look, said,— 
“This is a bad one, sir. There are a great many 
bad ounce-pieces in the Cuban circulation.” 
I thought it possible that he was correct, but on 
ringing the piece, could find nothing wrong in it. 


“We will see!’ exclaimed the old fellow. ‘Here, 


I suspected nothing more than the usual caution of 
these brokers. Garcia ran on talking of the Matanzas 
exposition while the boy was out. 

A few moments after, hearing a heavy step on the 
threshold behind me, I turned, and even in turning, 
was collared by two of the policia. Instead of the 
apothecary, Pablo had brought policemen. 

Without a word, Sefor Garcia handed me back my 
This 





manceuvre of his deceived me. I concluded that I 
was merely suspected of passing counterfeit gold, and 
that I had better take it coolly, and go quietly with 
the policemen. 

I might have thrown them off and run, for they | 
were merely holding me by the arms. I thought at 
first that they were about to search me. But a mo- 
ment or two later four other policemen arrived. Two | 
of these stood in the doorway, and pointed their re- | 





volvers at my head; the other four then put irons on 
my wrists and ankles, and even pinioned my arms 
with a cord. Thus I lost my only chance to break 
away, and perhaps escape, for I could easily have out- 
run them. Somewhat to my surprise, they did not 
search me. 

By this time I began to feel sure that it was a graver 
business than that of passing a bad coin; and one of 
the policia, when I asked the cause of my arrest, 
said, bluntly,— 

“You are denounced as a rebelde (rebel), seiior.” 

Instead of taking me to the carcel (city jail), as I 
had expected, they were joined by a sergeant of po- 
lice and proceeded to the railway station. Three 
hours later we were in Havana; and on arriving, they 
marched me down the centre of the Prado to the 
presidio (prison), situated at the foot of this fine 
street, near the entrance of the harbor. Here I was 
thrust into a very foul cell and left to my reflections 
for the night. 

As can easily be surmised, these reflections were 
not pleasant ones. I had but little doubt that I should 
be shot the next morning. The best I dared hope 
was, that my execution might be public, so that my 
friends would know what had become of me; for I 
feared that my comrades in arms, if I thus disap- 
peared, might think that I had abandoned the cause 
and secretly returned to the United States. I had a 
considerable sum of money upon my person. 

A miserable night dragged by. My fetters had not 
been taken off. I had not tasted food since the pre- 
vious morning. At last day began to dawn; and 
shortly after sunrise four guards came to my cell and 
unlocked the door. They bade me come forth, and 
laying each a hand on my fetters, conducted me to a 
room on the same floor of the prison, where I found 
ten officers in uniform. At a glance I knew that this 
was a military court. 

I was seated on a stool in the middle of the room, 
with the guards at my back. One of the officers then 
read an accusation, from which I learned that they 
were in possession of my name and of several facts of 
my service with the patriots. 

As a matter of form I was then exhorted to con- 
fession; and to this, of course, I vonchsafed no reply. 
A sergeant was then called in to search my person. 








lar notes in the linings of my clothing. They found 





my passport, several letters from friends in the United | 
States, and eleven hundred dollars in cash,—money | 
which I had collected for the purchase of arms. 

Thus far I had never made a claim of being a citi- 
zen of the United States; I had never intended to do 
so. But the passport spoke for itself, of course. The 
officer asked whether this was my personal pass- 
port. I replied that it was; and then knowing my 
case to be desperate, I asked that my Consul at Hav- | 
ana should be informed of my arrest. I demanded | 
that a messenger be sent at once to call him. 

This was a demand which I had a perfect right to 


| 
| 
| make; and as they were pretending to proceed law- | 


fully in my case, they were a little staggered by it. I 
protested vigorously, and repeated a section out of 
their own laws on this point. 

At length, the officer said, “Muy bien, sefior; your 
Consul shall be notified. Your trial will proceed to- 
morrow.” 

I was then taken back to my cell, and food was 
brought me. I could read faces well enough to sur- | 
mise from the countenances of these officers that no | 
message would go to the American Consul. 

The day passed. As the afternoon advanced, I lay | 
down on the colchon in my cell and fell asleep. IT was 
much exhausted and had a touch of fever,—always an 
alarming thing in Havana, where “Yellow Jack” is 
constantly in the air. I probably slept till near mid- 
night; but was awakened by the unlocking of my cell 
decor. Starting up, I found that two soldiers, one of 
them carrying a lantern, had come in. The other 
grasped me roughly by the connecting links of my 
wrist-fetters and said that I must go with them. 

I pushed the fellow off, and asked him authorita- 
tively for his superior officer. The officer, a teniente 
(Lieut.), was in the corridor and came forward. 

“Where are you taking me, senor?” I demanded. 

“That you will soon learn,” he replied. 
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“But I would like to know before setting off. 
I to be shot? Are you taking me to execution?” 

The officer hesitated, then said, “‘No, setor; a el 
Morro,” 

I had braced myself to hear my doom, but a shud- 
der went through me in spite of myself at these 
words. 

To the Morro! My execution was decreed then. 

We left ‘the presidio, going out past the water- 
side battery, through dark, narrow streets, to the quay. 
Here a Government boat with four rowers was in 
waiting. I was placed in the bows, and the boat then 
pulled out across the harbor to the outside of the 
floating dock. After four or five minutes we drew up 
in the shadow of the great black-outlined fortifica- 
tions on the other side of the channel. Scarcely a 
light twinkled anywhere; the night air was damp and 
heavy; and the harbor odors were horrible. No great 
wonder there is perennial yellow fever here. 

At a flight of stone stairs we landed, and climbed 
up to the harbor-side wall of the fortress. Here a 
sentinel challenged, and we then passed to a postern 
gate, or sally-port, where another sentinel challenged, 
and then an officer, assisted by three soldiers, opened 
the gate, which gave a dismal creak on its rusty 
hinges. 

Then I was taken across yards surrounded by walls 
and along corridors paved with stone, until we de- 
scended by a flight of stone stairs, thirty or forty in 
number, to a subterranean corridor, where odors of 
ordure and carrion were shockingly strong. 

A turnkey had joined us at the stairs. Under his 
guidance, and by the light of two lanterns, we finally 
stopped before a cell. The turnkey unlocked the door 
and said to the teniente, ‘Este es el numero.” It was 
“numero 123.’? The soldiers pushed me inside. 

“Por Dios, seiior,” I said to the officer, “don’t 
leave these heavy fetters on me. My wrists and an- 
kles are raw already.” 

The teniente seemed touched with pity, but he hesi- 
tated, then consulted in a low voice with the turnkey. 
The turnkey plainly did not approve of taking them 
off; and the officer turned to go away. But as if 
stirred by a sudden impulse, he came back and ordered 
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them taken off. 

The turnkey then locked me in with much haste; 
and I was left in utter blackness. The stench was | 
terrible; I had not yet got used to it, though tolerably 
hardened to that of the Havana streets, But this 
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was a veritable odor of death. I stumbled over a 

rude bench, then sat down on it, faint and deadly 

sick. JUAN ROMERO. 
(To be continued.) 
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DEPARTING WINTER. 


Tn that soft season, when descending show'rs 
Call forth the greens, and wake the rising flow’rs; 
When opening buds salute the weleome day, 
And earth relenting feels the genial ray. 
—Pope. 
or 





For the Companion, 


SPIDER AND HORNET.. 


At Clematis Brook, a station on the line of the 
Fitchburg Railroad, I had recently occupied a small 
cottage alone, to finish some necessary business writ- 
ing during evenings, which I could not tind time and 
quiet to do at my office in Boston. After warming up 
the long unoccupied apartment, on the first evening, 
I found that the heat brought forth from innumerable 
recesses swarms of unwelcome visitors in the shape 
of flies: house-flies, horse-flies, bluebottle-flies, and, it 
seemed to me, every other description of flies. 

After many attempts to get them out of my room, 
T gave up the hopeless task, and seated myself at iy 
table, with pen and paper beneath my study-lamp, to 
finish my documents. A minute had hardly elapsed, 
when a score of the winged ones poured around and 
into my lamp chimney, and suddenly w-h-i-z-z! b-u-z-z! 
with a slap against the light shade, a full-grown hor- 
net—a regular yellow-jacket—dropped at the point of 
my pen, seemingly disposed to craw] up the handle to 
give hot welcome to my fingers. 

I seized my lamp quickly and sat down at the stove 
door, when something entirely unexpected occurred— 
something that would have edified the most enthusi 
astic student of entomology. The hornet, intent on 
his errand to me, miscalculated any danger to him- 
self, and with another whiz and whir, darted di- 
rectly into a spider’s web ingeniously woven beneath 
the mantelpiece and the side of one of its supports. 

The light, which I still held in my grasp, gave me 
full view of a contest which exhibited courage, per- 
sistency, and ingenuity of attack, defence, retreat and 
wily mancuvres that would have done credit to a 
Roman circus or a Spanish bull-ring. 

The spider, disturbed in his lair by such an un- 
wonted plunge into his web, and the violent agitation 
given to his entire household structure, instantly 
made his appearance, and paused—but for a moment 
only-—on the topmost rounding verge of his domicile, 
to take in the scene and measure his danger. 

He was a mighty little fellow, hardly one-fifth the 
size of the yellow-jacket, who was gyrating in every 
sort of manner to disentangle himself from the weak 
and flimsy threads, which were intended only to catch 
victims as small as the spider himself. 

Suddenly, and quick as a flash, the spider, web and 
hornet presented a scene of inextricable confusion, 
which lasted several seconds. It seemed to me as if 
the spider had darted to his inevitable destruction in 
the grasp of his enemy, but only seemingly so, for he 
appeared, after the momentary interval, apparently 
in every distant part of his tangled web at once, while 
his foe was evidently about to escape the meshes in 
which éwo of his legs were entangled. 

For a brief second only the spider disappeared into 
his corner lair. I thought he had either been bitten 
or stung by the hornet, or had voluntarily beat a 
retreat. The interval was short, however, for the 
combatants were again in the web-entangling confu- 
sion, but a few inches’ distance from the little spider’s 
den. His momentary retirement had apparently been 
to gather strength to continue the fight, or to release 
the tormentor of his repose. 

Again the spider, released from the second entan. 
glement, darted rapidly to different portions of his 
web, where he seemed busily accomplishing some 
object, whatever it was, and then again took his posi- 
tion in the centre of his web, looking downward at 
his enemy, who at this time was lying, or hanging, at 
the bottom of the web, with his back toward the 
floor and his tangled feet upward. 

The state of affairs was getting decidedly interest- 
ing, so, holding my light close to the scene of the con- 
flict, without disturbing the actors in the least, I ob- 
served now that three of the hornet’s legs were firmly 
and closely twisted in silken strands of thread. 

He lay as if in repose. Again the spider darted for 
his enemy, this time seemingly for the centre of the 
hornet’s body. Instantly the hornet brought his head 
and tail together, the former with his double, fang- 
like jaws, opening, protruding, and closing laterally 
together, with a snap, as if to transfix the body of his 
foe or to give him a death-blow from the venomous, 
wicked-looking sting in his tail. 

The spider had boldly risked the previously observed 
danger, but relied upon his own agility to escape, and 
he did not overestimate it. His starting from and re- 
turn to his position occupied but a flash, and he con- 
templated from his eyrie, with much satisfaction, his 
achievement, for now four instead of three of the 
enemy’s legs were fastened as with the tightening 
grasp of a serpent. 

The writhings and contortions of the hornet, the 
vindictive, spiteful projecting of his jaws and sting, 
were incessant; he endeavored, convulsively and 
frantically, by the aid of his two unincumbered legs, 
to reach upward to the spider, or to sever with his 
jaws the twisted cable that held him; but this he 
could not do without leaving a portion of his legs 
with the suspending strands. As his contortions 
were, however, evidently loosening the upper parts of 
the web, the spider rapidly flew to every broken 
thread, and re-constructed the damaged portions, 
returning ugain to his eyrie to watch any new 
manceuvres of the hornet. 

The latter, finding his previous efforts of no avail, 
apparently resorted to a fresh stratagem that came 
near bringing a fatal result to the little spider. 

Lying prone upon his back again, for an instant 
only, he so spread his wings, four of them, in an 
oblique position below his body at evenly divided dis- 
tances, as to shape them into a propeller form, and 
with a strength and rapidity of motion that might 
excel, in proportion, the power of an ocean steamer, 
gyrated himself, leg-cable, spider, web and all, intoa 
constantly expanding circle, several inches in diame. 
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ter. The whirring noise created could be heard 
across the room, not unlike that of a humming- 
top just loosened from the string. 

My interest, which had been great from the first, 
was now greatly heightened. Apparently the fate 
of my friend and ally, the spider, was about to be 
sealed. 


SPIDER AN 

Constantly, and with accelerating speed, the 
circle began to contract, the diameter diminishing 
gradually, and the leg-cable shortening, revealing 
the bands or lines which had marked the positions 
of the hornet and spider in the whirling circle, as 
nearing each other, when the little spider would 
soon be in the deadly embrace of the hornet’s 
fangs and sting. It was a moment of suspense; I 
almost held my breath for the result. One instant 
and a battle, as bravely fought as any on a tented 
field, would be finished. 

One more turn of the wheel was necessary, when 
lo, the wings of the hornet paused, drooped, the 
wheel stopped and reversed its motion, then, in- 
stantly, the little spider had perched himself in 
the centre of a smaller, detached web which hung 
loose from the larger and almost ruined one. The 
hornet had exhausted his strength at the critical 
moment. 

The little spider had evidently become bewil- 
dered by the almost successful strategy of the hor- 
net, and dazed by his wonderful circular ride, 
which had lasted fully four minutes. Awakening, 
however, from his benumbed condition, but not the 
least daunted, he commenced preparations to re- 
new the combat,—and probably he had become 
quite hungry, from unwonted exercise and long 
fasting,—while the near prospect of a feast on 
sweet juices whetted his appetite. 

He commenced slowly and deliberately to re- 
construct his now thoroughly dilapidated house- 
hold, meanwhile keeping an eye on the efforts of 
his opponent to escape, who was still held by the 
leg-cable, which, by his stratagem to inveigle the 
spider, had tightened his own bonds, and brought 
himself somewhat nearer to his host’s dining 
apartment. 

Finally everything had become ready for the re- 
newal of the battle. The puny little spider ap- 
proached the full-grown, burly, gaily-arrayed 
yellow-jacket in a manner and contrast reminding 
one of Goliah and David; in fact, the spider had 
thus far shown himself an adept at slings. 

His tactics now were evidently to tie up the re- 
maining unencumbered legs of the hornet, or, by 
diversion, a wing or two, and finally to entrap all 
his antenne. Poising himself on his reconstructed 
eyrie, with his enemy, as before, lying an inch or 
two beneath him, he bravely darted at his upside- 
down antagonist, and in a flash retreated again, 
as the apparently dozing hornet suddenly spread 
his wings, and spun himself round, with every 
one of his legs now completing the hitherto unfin- 
ished leg-cable. 

The wings fluttered and buzzed, the propeller 
action re-commenced, the new ring widened, ex- 
panded, and revolved with tremendous velocity, 
till the hornet could, as before, be recognized only 
by a dark band, or line, near the periphery of the 
circle. 

But where was the line, or band, that previously 
marked the spider’s presence? Was it lost in the 
greater rapidity or expansion of the circle?) Had 
he received his death-blow from the venomous 
sting, and disappeared? Wait. 

Again the circle diminished, contracted, and 
brought the hornet more distinctly in view; and 
when his full form became distinctly visible, the 
wheel suddenly stopped revolving, reversed again 
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its metion, and showed the hornet as thoroughly 


Yet it is probably true that such cases are not 


exhausted as before; but with wings drooping, he | as common now, either in English or in American 


made one spasmodic movement of his body, as 
the hidden spider darted suddenly from his lair, 


schools, as they were in the days when Thomas 
Hughes wrote ‘School Days at Rugby.” All 


and instantly appeared on the under side of the | schools are better governed and regulated than 
hornet, working with wonderful celerity in, around, | they were thirty or forty years ago; and a similar 
| above, and beneath the terrible pinions that had! improvement has no doubt taken place in the man- 
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been so nearly fatal to himself on his wonderful 
circular ride. It was not necessary to gaze on the 
field of combat any more; the battle was over, 
| the victory won. Goliah had met his David. 
| I had watched the contest for over an hour, and 
| retired for the night. When I left my room the 
| next morning, I visited the scene of conflict, and 
saw David taking his breakfast off Goliah’s body. 
———_+or—_____- 
For the Companion. 
NATURE. 
O Nature, varied as the sea, 
In color, shape, thou art; 
Yet changeless to eternity 
In purpose and in heart. 
CHARLES K, BOLTON, 


+or— 
SCHOOL-BOY CRUELTIES. 


From time immemorial, it has been the custom, 
in the large public schools of England, for the 
| larger boys to subject the smaller ones to rough, 
| and sometimes to cruel treatment. The system of 


| « 


| “fagging,” by which a small boy becomes a ser- 











‘it. 


| vant to one of his older schoolmates,—going his | 


| errands, brushing his clothes, blacking his boots, 

and doing other menial services for him,—has 
long been established at such schools as Rugby, 
Winchester and Eton, and has been winked at, if 
not actually recognized, by their teachers. 

Almost every great English school, too, has its 
“bullies,” great, burly boys, who lord it over the 
small ones, who play practical jokes upon them, 
and who knock them about with impunity. Such 
bullies, indeed, are not wholly unknown to Amer- 
ican schools ; although the system of fagging does 
not exist in this country, at least to any notice- 
able extent. 

A recent melancholy event shows how far the 
brutality of school bullies in England is some- 
times carried. There has been a habit at King’s 
College School, of the large boys compelling the 
small ones to submit to what is called “running 
gauntlet,” on leaving the common dining-room. 

The large boys range themselves along the cor- 
ridor in a close row, and as each small boy passes, 
give him a heavy blow with their fists upon his 
| back. 
| One small boy received such injuries to his spine 

from this cruel game, that he died after a linger- 
ing and painful illness. It was only, however, 
when he perceived that he could not live, that he 
| could be persuaded to reveal the cause of his in- 
juries. 





ing is a system of terrorism by which the small 
| boys are rendered more afraid to tell what they 
| suffer, than to undergo the suffering itself. 

So strongly is it impressed on small boys’ minds 

| that if they tell even their parents of the daily 
| cruelties of which they are the victims, they will 
| be despised as “sneaks” and “traitors” by all 
their mates, that it was only under the shadow of 
| death itself that this poor little fellow could be in- 
duced to speak and expose his tyrants. 

Many other cases, in which the small boys, if 
not actually killed by the cruelty of their elders, 
have been injured, and sometimes maimed or 

| otherwise deformed for life, have been from time 
to time reported from the great English schools, 





| vice. 
Connected with the system of fagging and bully- 





ners and habits of the school-boys themselves. 

There remains, however, much to be desired in 
the treatment of smaller boys by larger ones in 
numerously attended schools, and especially in 
those schools where the boys not only recite and 
study together, but live constantly together under 
the same roof. 

It is well enough that the small boy should 
learn self-dependence and manliness of character ; 
that he should engage in sturdy, healthful sports, 
end take his chances in them. But it is clear that 
he should not be subjected by school tyrants to 
bodily or mental tortures, and compelled to keep 
silence when his daily life is made wretched, from 
fear of being despised by his fellows. 

The school tyrant, in short, should be sup- 


| 
| 





pressed by the combined effort of teachers and | 


scholars, and made to suffer effectually for the 

sufferings which he inflicts on others younger, 

weaker, smaller, and more timid than himself. 
—— +e, 


For the Companion. 


THE FIELD OF BOAZ. 


Soft clouds lie sleeping in the breezeless sky, 
ve hush of harvest wraps the peaceful scene; 
The husbandmen their shining sickles ply, 
And meek-eyed maidens by their footsteps glean, 
















The Moabitess stoops with careful hands, 
The while the reapers know not all they reap. 
Thus to the soul the Field of Boaz stands, 
A picture that the endless ages keep. 
GEORGE H, COOMER. 


+o 
PRECEDENTS. 

Precedent plays a great part in political and gov- 
ernmental affairs. 
take a course of action contrary to usage, and one 
of the strongest arguments a party canemploy in 
denouncing what has been done, or in resisting 
what it is proposed to do, is that under similar 
circumstances it has never been done before, or, 
in other words, that there is no precedent for it. 

We have a good example of this in the pending 
controversy between the President and the Senate. 
The Senate asks to see the papers on file in the 
departments relating to the administration of offi- 
cers whom the President has suspended from the 
discharge of their duties. The President, sus- 
pecting that the object of the Senate is to discover 
what were his reasons for suspending these offi- 
cers, or else to disclose the fact that there were no 


charges against the officers, declines to submit} yate houses, who had advertised for servants, and 


copies of those papers. 
Thereupon the Republican Senators draw atten- 


It requires much courage to | 
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sanctioned that unfair, unjudicial and debased 
way of using the right conferred by the Constitu- 
tion. The member who does not vote that the 
claimant belonging to his own party has the right 
to the seat, even when the claim is of the most 
shadowy description, is a rarity. 

Space does not allow us to mention more exam- 
ples of the use of this argument from precedent, 
although we might refer to the course of parties 
on the slavery question, banks, currency, internal 
improvements, and a great variety of questions 
involving State rights. 

The misuse of the argument is that of parties 
who appeal to the usage of their opponents whose 
conduct they have at the time roundly condemned 
as contrary to precedent. We can illustrate it in 
this way : Suppose the President now to maintain 
his position of refusing to exhibit official docu- 
ments to the Senate, and suppose the Republican 
Senate to pass resolutions condemning his con- 
duct. 

Next, suppose the Republicans to elect the Pres- 
ident, the Democrats to be in a majority in the 
Senate in 1890, the latter to demand of the Execu- 
tive the papers on which he based suspensions of 
Democratic officers, and the President to refuse, 
appealing to the course of Mr. Cleveland. The 
positions would then be wholly reversed, and each 
party would be referring to a precedent which it 
had resisted. Each party would sneer at the 
other,—and both would be wrong. 

ee 
HOW THEY MANAGED IT. 


A year or two ago seven women were employed in 


| one of the great retail shops in a large American city. 





tion to the fact that never before has either branch | 
of Congress been denied the right to examine the | 


records, when it has demanded to see them; and | A ‘ 2 
| plain of lack of skill, energy or politeness on our 


that only very rarely has the President declined 
when merely requested,—these latter cases being 
all connected with foreign negotiations, which 
might be impeded by premature disclosure of 
what had been done. 

Of course, in this case, each party has its rea- 
sons for its own action, and we express no opinion 
whatever as to which of the two has the right of 
We only cite the controversy as an illustration 
of the use of the argument from precedent. 

It is to be presumed—this is the force of the 
argument—that a line of conduct which has been 
pursued for a long time by many men, under 
varying circumstances, is right, and good reasons 
must be given for achange. It is a highly con- 
servative argument. But evidently there are many 
cases where it is wise to review and reverse the 
course of action sanctioned by the authority of 
the past. 

In other instances, the change is made from 
evil motives, and the result is evil. For it is a 
singular fact that men can excuse themselves for 
what they know not to be right by saying that 
others have done before what they do. Precedent 
is used as an argument in defence of bad, as well 
as of good, measures. 

Examples of the use, sometimes with success, 
sometimes unavailingly, of the argument from 
precedent might be drawn from the history of our 
country by the score. Take this very matter of 
removals from office. The question arose while 
Washington was President whether the Senate 
must “advise and consent” to the removal of an 
officer, as well as to the appointment of his suc- 
cessor. 

That was a point which the Constitution left in 
doubt. The Senate then decided that the Presi- 
dent could remove officers without asking its ad- 
This decision stood, although many states- 
men doubted its correctness, until the memorable 
contest between President Johnson and Congress, 
when it was reversed by formal law, the Tenure 
of Office Act, which, in a modified form, is still in 
force. 

Again, when it was provided in the Constitu- 
tion that each House of Congress should decide 
who had been elected as its members, the idea cer- 
tainly was that the question should be decided as 
one of fact,—who had been elected. But political 
human nature was not equal to the virtue ex- 
pected of it. 

Very early in our history the real question in 
cases of contested election became not whom did 
the people choose, but whom do I, as a politician, 
wish to occupy the disputed seat, Precedent has 





Two were widows, each with a child to support; the 
others were young girls. All of them had received a 
good English education; they were quick, intelligent, 
and had gentle, pleasant manners. They began work 
at half-past seven o’clock; the shop usually closed at 
seven in the evening, but in the busy season was open 
until eleven. They were not permitted to sit down 
while on duty. They received from three to five dol- 
lars per week, from which fines were frequently de- 
ducted for tardiness, mistakes, and other faults. 

Their board, in a miserable lodging-house, cost from 
two dollars and a half to three dollars per week. 
They were obliged to dress neatly and well. How to 
make their income cover this outlay was the problem 
set before them and their two hundred companions. 

Some of these young girls, weak in principle and in 
body, grew tired of coming back every night, the year 
round, from a long day’s work, to their lonely and 
wretched garret rooms, and were tempted into theft 
and other ways of earning plenty of food, fine clothes 
and gay companionship; short and steep ways, which 
ended in sudden and irretrievable ruin. 

Our friends devised another plan of relief. They 
went to the owners of two large and handsome pri- 


said, in effect,— 

“We will undertake to do the whole work of your 
house, cooking, waiting, laundry and chamber-work, 
as quietly and thoroughly as any trained servants. 
We will try faithfully to give you no cause to com- 


part. We do not expect to find companions in you, 
nor look for you to make companions of us. 

“We only stipulate that our wages shall be regu- 
larly paid, that we shall have well-ventilated, com- 
fortable sleeping-rooms, that we shall not be asked to 
associate with ignorant and untidy servants, and 
shall be treated with ordinary civility and respect.” 

The experiment was made and with success. One 
of the employers said, “I have never found the ma- 
chinery of my house run so well and smoothly.” 
The other declared, “I find the difference of having 
heads and not hands employed at my work.” 

Both employers and employed had self-respect and 
intelligence enough to respect each other. The women 
were lodged in pleasant, comfortable rooms, boarded 
at a good table, and were paid as high wages as 
they received in the shop. More than all, they were 
removed from temptation and had the protection of a 
home. 

They found that the cooking and serving of a meal 
and the care of a house required quite as much intel- 
ligence, taste and skill as the measuring of cottons or 
dress-goods behind a counter; in fact, that so-called 
menial work is only ignoble when it is done ignobly. 


+o. 
SALUTING TEACHERS. 


It is pleasant to see the good old politeness return- 
ing. There are towns in New England where a 
majority of the boys salute their teachers in the 
street by bowing and taking off their hats. This 
shows good-breeding and good-sense on the part of 
both teachers and pupils. Every one loves to see it, 
and wishes the custom were universal. 

In the olden time such observances were exacted of 
all scholars. Boys were required to come to a stand 
on entering the school-room, and bow to the teacher. 
No mere bob of the head would be accepted; the bow 
had to be low, formal, and deliberate, and some 
teachers watched it closely, and compelled the boy to 
repeat the ceremony if it were not executed to their 
satisfaction. On leaving the school-room at the end 
of the morning and afternoon, the same tribute of 
respect was required. 

There were martinets among both parents and 
teachers in former days who made the morning bow 
a thing of terror and of torment to children. Fred- 
erika Bremer describes in her memoirs the dread with 
which she approached her father and mother in the 
morning, and the stern, cold rigor with which her 
timid courtesy and her manner of advancing were 
watched and criticised by her father. 

If he detected or fancied anything wrong in her 
performance, he would send her out of the breakfast- 
room, to re-enter and repeat the awful ceremony. 

Even this unfeeling and harsh training was, per- 
haps, better than no training at all in the minor 
morals. There should be spontaneous and cheerful 
politeness between pupils and teachers, between par- 
ents and children. Boys should salute their teachers 
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from a feeling of respect and good-will toward them. 
At the same time, a little instruction on the subject 
of polite observances may serve to suggest the idea 
and improve the method. 

There are boys among us, and good boys, too, who 
never performed a polite action in their lives, nor 
uttered a polite word. They would be ashamed to 
take off their hats to a teacher, and if they should do 
it, they would blush, as if they had committed a 
crime. This is what the French call “bad shame” 
(mauvaise honte), to distinguish it from the feeling 
caused by doing wrong, which is good shame. It is 
such boys who need the help which a short weekly 
lesson in politeness would afford. 


a 
“SQUIRE HOAR.” 


During the thirty years of his professional life, 
Samuel Hoar, of Massachusetts, the father of Sena- 
tor Hoar, was the most popular and trusted lawyer in 
Middlesex County. For many years he appeared in 
every case tried in that county, and he would have 
monopolized the legal business, if he could have 
served on both sides at the same time. 

The farmers, who, for the most part, made up the 
juries in his day, believed thoroughly in his sincerity 
and good-sense. In an important case, he was op- 
posed to Choate, Jeremiah Mason and Daniel Web- 
ster, the three leading lawyers of the Boston bar. 
There were two trials. in both of which the jury dis- 
agreed, for these three learned and eloquent advocates 
could not persuade a Middlesex County jury to givea 
verdict which said that “Squire Hoar’ was on the 
wrong side. 

He once defended a prisoner charged with some 
crime. The jury came into court, and reported that 
they were unable to agree. 

“Is your difficulty, gentiemen, with the law, or 
with the evidence?” asked the presiding judge. 

“With neither, your Honor,” answered the fore- 
man, “but with the defence. The law and the evi- 
dence appear to show that the man is guilty; but 
Squire Hoar told us that he believed his client was 
innocent, and as the Squire always tells the truth, 
most ef us can't see how to get over his plea.” 

Yet the Squire was not a particularly learned law- 
yer, nor was he an eloquent advocate, but his pleas to 
court and jury were made in simple, clear and vigor- 
ous language, and he spoke with calmness and dig- 
nity, as one who was convinced. Thus he was able 
to convince court and jury, even when he was opposed 
by advocates more learned in the law and with great- 
er gifts of speech than himself. 

His habit was to think out his cases, to decide in 
his own mind what the law ought to be, and then to 
cite authorities in support of his ideas, if he could 
find them; to do without citations if he could not. 

He would begiff his address to a jury by stating 
some simple and fundamental proposition of law. 
Then, guided by it, he would lead them through the 
complicated facts, neglecting all irrelevant considera- 
tions, and finally bring them to a sound and just re- 
sult. The advocate who is sincere, direct, simple, and 
has strong good-sense, will always secure the atten- 
tion of those to whom he speaks, be they a jury, 
judges, or an assembly. 


a 


A PENINSULA. 


The remnants of half-forgotten studies are some- 
times brought to light in a strangely dilapidated con- 
dition. So it proved in the following dialogue, over- 
heard at a country railway station. The speakers 
were father and son, the latter a middle-aged man. 

It seems that the father had been visiting an ad- 
joining town, and, having there heard loud praises of 
Florida as a residence, was wildly enthusiastic over 
the advantages to be gained in moving south. The 
son, more cautious than the older man, was inclined 
to scoft at the credulity of the latter. 

“Why, the circulars say there aint no sich place 
anywhere!” declared the father, his words almost 
stumbling over one another in their eagerness to es- 
cape. 

“Circulars! a passle o’ lies!” said the son, deftly 
piling milk-cans in his wagon. “You don’t mean to 
swaller everything that’s printed, do you?” 

“Well, but they say if you buy a lot of orange trees 
that’s pooty well along, you can set right down side 
of ’em an’ fold your arms, an’ they’ll make your for- 
tune quicker’n no time.” 

“A heap they will! Look here, dad, you clear the 
stones out o’ the four-acre lot, and plant ’taters there, 
an’ you'll be better on’t than if you had a million 
orange trees!” 

“An’ the climate! the air’s as clear’’ 

“Clear where ’taint all thick with skeeters big as 
your thumb, an’ grasshoppers like wharf-rats!” 

“The sea-coast aint many miles away from any 
p’int, as I take it, an’ the mountains’”—— 

This was too much. The young man’s long-unused 
knowledge of geography came to his rescue; he had 
found a flaw which could not fail in proving the 
vaunted circulars false. 

“Mountains!” he cried, triumphantly. 
tains! Why, man, Florida’s a peninsula!” 

The father said no more, but it was evident that his 
disappointment in finding his new castle shattered 
was tempered by pride in his son’s superior knowl- 
edge 
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ENGLISH DIMINUTIVES. 


We have few real diminutives in our language. Of 
the few derived words of this sort, such as darling, 
a little dear, and lambkin; a little lamb, most are old 
words. We rarely derive new words from old ones, 
but rather coin anew or borrow terms, until our 
vocabul: ry is over-burdened with distinct names. 

The Spanish and Portuguese form diminutives with 
the greatest ease, and the difficulty of rendering these 
in English will show what power of expression we 
lack. Take, for example, niia, a girl: néftita, a little 
girl; nifitica, a very little girl; nifitiquita, a very, 
very little girl; nititiquitica, a very, very, very little 
girl. Along with this noun may be taken the adjective 
chica, small, and it will accompany the noun step by 
step; for we shall have chiquita, very small; chiquit- 
ica, very, very small; chirriquitica, very, very, very 
small. 

Now if we put the noun and the adjective together, 
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niiitiquitica chirriquitica, we have quite overdrawn 
the resources of English and bankrupted its credit. 

The superior facility which our Scotch friends en- 
joy is made plain from the following paragraph from 
one of their publications : 

“In a popular child’s song, we have the tender ex- 
pression, ‘My wee bit laddie.” We have known the 
series of diminutives, as applied to the canine race, 
very rich in diminution. There is: 1, A dog; 2, A 
doggie; 3, A bit doggie; 4, A wee bit doggie; and 
even 5, A wee bit doggikie. 

“A correspondent has supplied me with a diminu- 
tive which is of a more extravagant degree of atten- 
uation than any I ever met with. It is this: ‘A peerie 
wee bit o’ a manikinie.’ 

“We used to hear such expressions as these, which 
would not now be reckoned genteel: ‘Come in and 
get your bit dinner;’ ‘I hope you are now settled in 
your ain bit housie.’” 


—_—_—_+o»+—___—_- 


SHERMAN’S ENERGY. 


Admiral Porter, describing, in “Anecdotes of the 
Civil War,” his first interview with General Sher- 
man, gives a vivid illustration of the great soldier’s 
incessant activity. Porter arrived at Memphis with 
his gun-boats, to convoy the long line of transports 
on which Sherman was embarking thirty thousand 
troops for the siege of Vicksburg. The admiral, hav- 
ing sent word to the general that he would call upon 
him at headquarters, put on his uniform coat, whose 
splendor rivalled that of a drum-major. He found 
Sherman dressed in a blue flannel suit. 


“Hallo, Porter!” said the general. “I am glad to 
see you. You got here sooner than I expected, but 
we'll get off to-night. Cold, isn’t it? Sit down and 
warm up,” and he stirred the coal in the grate. 

“Here, captain,” to one of his aids, ‘tell General 
Blair to get his men on board at once. Tell the quar- 
ter-master to report as soon as he has six hundred 
thousand rations embarked. 

“Here, Dick,” to his servant, “put me up some 
shirts and underclothes in that bag, and don’t bother 
me with a trunk and traps enough for a regiment. 

“Here, captain,” another aid, “tell the steamboat 
captains to have steam up at six o’clock, and to lay in 
plenty of fuel, for I’m not going to stop every few 
hours to cut wood. ‘Tell the officer in charge of the 
embarkation to allow no picking and choosing of 
boats; the generals in command must take what is 
giventhem. There! that will do. 

“Glad to see you, Porter! How’s Grant?” 

Another interview between the admiral and Sher- 
man took place in the night, just after the fleet had 
run the terrible fire of the forts at Vicksburg. Porter 
says,— 

“I had just passed the last battery in the Benton, 
when I was hailed by some one in a boat, ‘Benton 
ahoy!’ 

“‘Hallo!’ I replied; and presently I recognized 
Sherman’s voice. 

***Are you all right, old fellow?’ 

**<‘Come on board and see,’ and Sherman came on 
board. 

***You are more at home here than you were in the 
ditches, grounding on willow-trees,’ said Sherman. 
‘Stick to this, old fellow! It suits Jack better. There 
are a lot of my boys on the point ready to help you, if 
you want anything. They hauled this boat over for 
me. 

**Good-night! I must 
other fellows fared,’ and 
vessel in turn.” 


o and find out how the 
believe he visited every 
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GEORGE HAD TO WAIT. 


Those of our readers who have already endured the 
“waiting period” can readily sympathize with poor 
Jeorge, and those who are still waiting will appreci- 
ate the torments of the situation in which the poor 
and anxious young lady teacher was placed. The 
New York Tribune told the story: 

A modest and pretty young lady teacher called at 
Superintendent Jasper’s office not long before Christ- 
mas, and after being reassured by the superintendent’s 
pleasant greeting, inquired,— 

“Will the Board of Education give the primary 
teachers who have taught seven years and over, the 
extra allowance this year?” 

“It will,” replied Mr. Jasper. “Those who have 
taught seven years will get sixty-six dollars as a 
Christmas gift, about December twentieth.” 

“IT am a primary teacher,” said the young woman, 
hesitating, and coloring more deeply. “I have taught 
seven years, but”—— 

«Then you are entitled to the allowance.” 

“Yes—but,” she hesitated and blushed again, 
“George wanted me to—suppose I should resign this 
month?” 

“I fear that you would lose your Christmas gift, 
then.” 

“What if I should wait until December twentieth? 
I have so much to do, and—and—we didn’t want to 
wait until Christmas day.” 

“The resolution of the Board gives the money to 
those who have served seven years up to December 
31. Iam afraid George will have to wait,” said Mr. 
Jasper, smiling. 

“Yes,” she said, musingly, “I suppose he will. I 
told him I thought he would.” 

As she left the building, a young man joined her 
outside. 

“It’s just as I told you, George,” she said. “We'll 
have to wait.” 


PROFANITY. 


We naturally resent any liberty taken with our own 
name or with the name of a dear friend. A similar 
feeling moves a refined mind when the name of the 
Supreme Being is profanely used. Says the Rev. R. 
H. Howard, in a pocket tract recently published : 





It is difficult to name or to conceive of a viler social 

sst than a profane man. Vulgarity is bad enough. 
3lasphemy is vastly worse. Vulgarity is disgusting. 
Blasphemy is both disgusting and shocking. 

Not only is profanity more wicked than mere vul- 
garity, it is more malarial in fts effects, blunting, as it 
does, not only the blasphemer’s own religious sensi- 
bilities, but withal those of all such as habitually hear 
him. 





“NOT VERY DISTANT.” 
The idiomis of a language are often confusing. A 


gentleman returning to his home from a visit met an 
old Frenchman whose hat was elaborately sugges- 





tive of mourning. 


| Ah, you have lost some friend, I see,” said the 
| gentleman, sympathetically. 
| “Qui, monsieur; oui, yees, thasso.” 

«Was it a near or a distant relative?” 

“Ah, monsieur, eet is deeficult to say; eet ees eem- 
powsible to say w’en you travel by de stedge-coach ; 
mais I theenk about twenty-four miles, Das all, not 
tres deestant.”’ 





~~ 
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A Boy of twelve, writing an essay on “Fashion,” 
says: ‘Sensible people wear sensible fashions, and 


Ayer’s Pills are purely vegetable, perfectly safe, do 
not gripe, and are a splendid tonic. [Adv. 
_——@—__—_—_ 

We wish every mother would send KENT’s MANUAL 
FOR YOUNG MEN. (See Premium List.) [Adv, 
—_——»_ 

There is nothing equal to it as a beautifier, Poz- 
zoni’s Complexion Powder. For sale by all druggists 
and fancy goods dealers. (Adv. 

ea en 

Scott’s Emulsion of Pure Cod Liver Oil with 
Hypophosphites is more reliable as an agent in the 
cure of Consumption, Chronic Coughs and Throat Affec- 
tions, than any other remedy known to medical science, 


STANDARD MUSIC BOOKS. 


For Quartet Choirs. 


Dow’s Responses and Sentences. 80 cts. 
Strachauer’s Church Music. $1.00. 
Shepard Church Collection. $1.00. 
Baumbach’s Sacred Quartets, $2.00. 
Baumbach’s New Collection. $2.00. 
Buck’s Motet Collection. $2.00. 
Buck’s 2d Motet Collection. $2.00. 
Emerson’s Sacred Quartets. $2.00. 

These are all collections of the best and most refined 

Sacred Music. 


For Choruses. 
Emerson’s Concert Selections. 
each 25 cts. Complete, $1.00, 
Admirable selections, Sacred and Secular. 
For the Home. 
Choice Vocal Duets. $1.00. 
Halfdan Kjerulf’s Album of Songs. 
Very superior collections. 
For Music Students. 
Ritter’s Student’s History of Music. $2.50. 
The most condensed and practical history extant. 
Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 











In 6 numbers, 


$1.50. 











This cut represents the machine that prints the initials 
of the name of this Company on every yard of goods we 
make. We have assumed for the benefit of the Dress- 
makers and Ladies of this country, an expense of thir- 
teen thousand dollars ($13,000), that they may know how 
to tell our genuine goods from the imitation, for they 
now can see plainly printed on the selvage, G for every 
quarter of a yard, and M for every three-quarters of a 
yard, therefore the G and M can be found on every yard; 
and are printed a half a yard apart. We have run in the 
busy season, night and day, five of these machines, and 
each machine can print 58 yards per minute. Now, we 
should like to know how many school girls and boys 
there are in the U.S. and Canada, under 15 years of age, 
who can tell us exactly how many yards these five 
machines can print in the 313 working days in a year. 
For every boy or girl who will send us the correct an- 
swer, with four cents in stamps to pay postage and pack- 
ing, we will mail gratis, one clegant imperial size Pho- 
totine of the “Three Little Maids from School.” 
We will also mail free to any address, on receipt of Ie., 
a HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, containing 24 
pages, by Emery E. Childs, giving all important events 

rom 1492 to 1885, and well worth many times the price. 
This book should be the text book for schools and in the 
hands of all teachers and in every library in the land, 
Please show this to your schoolmates and friends. 
GILBERT MFG.CO., 346 & 348 Broadway, N.Y. 








same as an ordinary pillow. 
order. 
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the ingredients. 


WHAT IS THE VERDICT? 


1. Hon. E. L. HEDDEN, Collector of the Port of New 
York, says: “I take pleasure in stating that the PILLOW=> 
INHALER has been of the greatest relief, and I believe of 
rmanent benefit to my wife, who has been a great suf- 
erer from Bronchial and Catarrhal troubles, accompa- 
nied with distressing Asthma. I recommend its use to 
all persons afflicted with such maladies.”—E, L. HED- 
DEN, 38 West 49th Street, New York. 
2. Mr. H. G. TEE ) Bryant Block, Chicago, Il., says: 
“I suffered fifteen y s from a severe case of Catarrh; 
coughed incessantly day and night. I bought a PILLOW- 
INHALER, and since using it, my cough is gone, my lungs 
are no longer weak and sore, and I am in better health 
than I have been for years.” 
3. Mrs. M. I. CHADWICK, Richland Center, Bucks Co., 
Pa., says: “I had Catarrh for years, and was going into 
Consumption. The PILLOW-INHALER has made such 
a cure for me that I feel I cannot do too much to spread 
the knowledge of it to others.” 
4. REV. A. N. DANIELS, West Camp, Ulster Co., N. Y., 
writes: “I have used the PILLOW-INHALER for severe 
trouble in my throat and bronchial organs with the best 
results, and I say to others I believe all Bronchial Affec- 
tions and Catarrh can be cured by the PILLOW-INHALER 
where there is the least hope of a cure.” 
5. Mr. FRANK M. KNIGHT, Lincoln, IIl., says: “I could 
not breathe through my nostrils at all, and could not 
smell a thing. In three months’ time I was completely 
cured by the use of the PILLOW-INHALER.” 
6. MIsS MARJORIE MARCH, 1023 Spruce Street, Phila- 
delphia, says: “From my own experience with the PiL- 
LOW-INHALER I can speak positively, and believe it is 
all that is claimed for it.” 








timonials. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


ALL NIGHT INHALATION! 


A Radical and Effectual Cure for Catarrh, Bronchitis, Asthma, Incipient 
Consumption and Inflamed Mucous Surfaces. 


THE PILLOW-INHALER. 


It is a comfortable and elegantly made hair-pillow, with reservoirs that throw off 
a permanent, penetrating and healing vapor which is inhaled all night long, whilst 
sleeping as usual, and without any discomfort. It is used only at night, and just the 


It is perfectly safe to the most delicate. 
<- clean about the bed, and its presence might remain un- 

= noticed by the user except for the remedial atmosphere or 
vapor it throws off, which is impregnated with tar and carbolic acid, as two of 
There is no stomach-dosing, douching or snuffing; but just as a 
smoky lamp will leave a deposit on a whitened wall, so the PILLOW-INHALER, for 
eight hours at a time, spreads a powerful healing balm or salve on the inflamed 
inner coating of the diseased air-surfaces, from the nostrils to the bottom of the 
lungs, and hence into the blood. Old-fashioned inhalation, through a tube, for a few minutes a day, some- 
times cured. Think of eight hours’ constant action, on the same principle, but intensified a hundred-fold! 
The medicine is breathed in, not swallowed, and goes right to the diseased parts. 
felt in having a clearer head and less disposition to irritate the sensitive lining of the nose, throat and lungs. 





There are no pipes or tubes or anything to get out of 
A child can use it. It is perfectly 


CATARRH. @| 


BRONCHITIS. 
CONSUMPTION. 





The effect is soon 





WHAT ONE JURY SAYS: 


7%. Hon. HENRY D. Moore, Ex-Treasurer of the State 
of Pennsylvania, says: “It has become a fixture in my 
house that I would not be without. I believe that for any 
disease of the Bronchial or Respiratory organs the PIL- 
LOW-INHALER will be of invaluable service.”—HENRY 
D. Moors, 30 North Fourth St., Philadelphia, 

8. CHARLES I. CRAGIN, A.M., M. D., Geor *ctown, D.C., 
says: “The Catarrh which has affected my air-passages 
very seriously for a year has been much diminished by 
the use of the PILLOW-INHALER.” 

9. MR. J. CORBIDGE, 2308 Wabash Ave., Chicago, sage: 
“T have had Catarrh and Bronchitis for years so bad that 
T had lost all sense of smell. I had given up all hopes of 
ever getting any better. After using the PILLOW-IN- 
HALER three weeks my sense of smell returned, and the 
pain had left my chest. I would not be without it.” 

10. Miss JENNIE WATT, Columbus, Ga., says: “For 
three years my little niece, nine years of age, suffered 
with Catarrh in the nose until it became very offensive 
at times. After using the PILLOW-INHALER two months 
she is entirely cured.” 

11, Mrs. L. B. SuYDAM, Farmington, IIl., says: “To the 
PILLOW-INHALER must be given the credit of curing 
my little daughter in the second stage of Pulmonary 
Consumption.” 

12. Mr. 8S. L. WApswortTna (of 8S. L. Wadsworth & 
Son), a prominent business man of Eastport, Me.. says: 
“After a few nights’ use of the PILLOW-INHALER a 
change for the better was noticed, which became more 
marked from day to day, and ina month’s time became 
so near well that I scarcely gave a thought to my recent 
prnen 3 (severe throat disease), and now feel that Iam 
cured, 


AS SENOS TES 
During the six years of its existence the PILLOW-INHALER has wrought remarkable cures of Catarrh, 
Bronchitis, Asthma and Consumption. Experience has proven that if the simple directions are followed, it 
will often heal the most serious cases, no matter what ordinary methods and remedies have been tried in 
vain. It is not expensive, and is within the reach of every one. Send for Explanatory Pamphlet and Tes- 


When writing mention YOUTH’s COMPANION. 


THE PILLOW-INHALER CO., 1520 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


NEW YORE: 25 East Fourteenth Street. 
CHICAGO: State and Randolph Streets (Central Music Hall). 








f you wish to compete for the prizes, 
fit, and we will include with the outfit the 
stamped on felt ready for working. 

The Prize Design is stamped on the felt tidy, 
Particulars of this Prize Offer are sent with the 


advertised. 

















24 Initials, in. 
2 Stamping Pads. 
10 Skeins of Si 


1 Book, Colors o 


others. 


ing, 





insensible people insensible fashions.” 






ou must say so when you order the out- 
Prize Designs Daisy and Golden Rod 


14x16 in., in 
Outfit. Two $55 Sewing Machines and 
Five Decorated ‘Tea Sets (44 pieces) will be given to the seven € 
Prize Design with the greatest skill. Competition for these prizes closes July 1, 1886. 

TION! Of late many imitations of our Stamping Outfit have been largely 
Our stamping patterns are full-size and are for 1 
afull description of our Stamping Outfit see our October Premium List, page 436. 


The following list of articles are all con- 
tained in our new Stamping Outfit: 


40 Stamping Patterns. Av’ge price of each, 10c. $4.00 
Price of the set........--+000- 50 


é 
Price of_each, 10c.... 4 
k. Price of each, 3c ° + 20 


2 Boxes egg og Powder. Price of each, i5e. . 


1 Instruction Book, and 
1 Felt Tidy, 14x16, stamped. 
f Flowers. 


WHAT CAN | DO WITH THE OUTFIT ? 


st—You can learn the Art of the celebrated 
ee a aos Embroidery. Second—Y ou can learn the Art of Perforated Stamping. 
Third—Yc 
gour homes with hundreds of beautiful articles in Kensington 
embroidery. r 
th re. ‘Sixth—You ean teach the Art of Kensington Embroidery 
and Stamping to others. 
If you should purchase the articles in above outfit at retail sep- 
arately at the stores, they would cost you at least $6.00. 
We offer Outfit for sale by us for only $1.00. Postage and pack- 
cts. 


Our New Prize Embroidery Offer. 


lace of the Ow] Pattern. 


ersons who work the 


ractical use. For 


a 





Needle 





yu can do your own Stamping. Fourth—You can adorn 


Fifth—You can do Kensington Embroidery for 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 
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For the Companion. 


THE DEATHLESS PATTERN. 


I mourned the summer rose that 
said, “It will return no more, 

But lo! its beauty glorified 
I saw next summer’s sun restore, 


died; 
” 


New-born, it crowned with radiant grace 
The stalk where last year’s blossom came; 
I marked its hues, I knew its face: 
*Twas the same rose—yet not the same, 


1 could not trace amid its bloom 
The atoms of a former flower, 

Nor tell what waste from nature’s tomb 
Had robed it for its perfect hour, 


I asked notifits form expressed 
The very substance that decayed— 

But there, in every trait confessed, 
My lovely favorite stood displayed. 








And when I knew the parent tree 

Had planned the rose ere spring begun 
To set its prisoned being free, 

I felt the old and new were one, 


Oh, not in watehed and labelled dust 
Lies beauty’s resurrection form; 

Live in her spark her likeness must, 
While memory keeps her ashes warm, 


There is no pattern lost; where e’er 

The perished parcel blends with carth, 
The cast no changes can impair, 

Nor death deface the seal of birth, 


Of every face that fades away, 
Somewhere, in custody divine, 
The mould that shaped the featured clay 
reserves its picture, line for line, 
What though this dust, dispersed complete, 
Shall never, grain for grain, be found? 
*Tis but the shoes the pilgrim’s feet 
Put off to walk on holy ground, 








Where, evermore from earth estranged, 
In heaven awaked, he only knows 
New light has clothed his form, and changed 
The faded to the freshened rose. 
™ THERON Brown, 
—_———_+or-—__—_——_- 
For the Companion. 


THE IRON WOLF. 


ago,” 
said a clergyman, “at the funeral of one of my 
parishioners. He had been a farmer. Forty years 


“IT conducted the services two months 


ago, as a young man, he commenced work for 
himself and his young wife with one hundred 
acres of land, and he ended with one hundred. 
He was a skilled, industrious workingman, but 
he laid by no money in bank. I understood the 
reason, as I listened to the comments of his neigh- 
bors and friends. 

“Tt was always a warm, hospitable house,’ said 
one. “he poor man was never turned away from 
that door.’ 

*““*His sons and daughters all received the best 
education which his means could command. One 
is aclergyman, one a civil engineer, two are teach- 
ers; all lead useful, happy and full lives.’ 

“Said another neighbor, “Those children sitting 
there and weeping are the orphans of a friend. 
He gave them a home. That crippled girl is his 
wife’s niece. She lived with them for years. That 
young fellow who is also weeping so bitterly was 
a waif that he rescued from the slums of the 
city.” 

And so the story went on, not of a miser who 
had heaped dollar on dollar, but of a servant of 
God, who had helped many lives, and had lifted 
many of them out of misery and ignorance into 
life and joy. 

On my way home from the funeral, I stopped 
at the farm of another parishioner, who said to 
me, in a shrill, rasping tone,— 

***So poor Gould is dead ? 
count. Nota penny more than he got from his 
father. Now I started with nothing, and look 
there!’ pointing to his broad fields. ‘I own down 
to the creek! D’ye know why? When I started 
to keep house I brought this into it the first thing,’ 
taking an iron savings-bank in the shape of a 
wolf out of the closet. ‘Every penny I could 
save went into its jaws. 


He left a poor ac- 


“It’s surprising how many pennies you can 
save when you've a purpose. My purpose was to 
die worth a hundred thousand dollars. Other 
folks ate meat; we ate molasses. Other men 
dressed their wives in merinos ; mine wore calico. 
Other men wasted money on schooling; my boys 
and girls learned to work early and keep it up 
late. I wasted no money on churches, or sick 
people, or paupers, or books, and’—he concluded, 
triumphantly,—‘and now I own to the creek, and 
that land with the fields yonder and the stock in 
my barns are worth one hundred thousand dol- 
lars. Do you see?’ and on the thin, hard lips was 
a wretched attempt to laugh. 

The house was bare and comfortless ; his wife, 
worn out by work, had long ago crept into her 
grave; of his children, taught only to make money 
a god, one daughter, starved in body and mind, 
was still drudging in his kitchen; one son had 
taken to drink, having ne other resource, and died 
in prison; the other, a harder miser than his fa- 
ther, remained at home to fight with him over 
every penny wrung out of their fertile fields. 

“Yesterday I buried this man,” continued the 
clergyman. ‘Neither neighbor-nor friend, son nor 
daughter, shed a tear over him. His children were 
eager to begin the quarrel for the ground he had 
sacrificed his life toearn. Of it all he only had 
uyw carth cnough to cover his decaying bedy, 


“Economy for a noble purpose,” added the good 
old clergyman, “‘is a virtue; but in the houses of 
some of our farmers it is avarice, and like a wolt, 
devours intelligence, religion, hope, and life it- 
self.” 

| a. 


SCOTCH ANECDOTES 


The quaint Scottish life of a hundred years ago has 
passed away, but no anecdotes are more popular than 
those which illustrate its odd and picturesque ways. 
Schools abounded, but in many of them the teaching 
was very primitive. The pupils of one village school 
were taught to say, ‘“Muckle .. and little a, cruiked S, 
and percy and.” ‘That last was the name for the &, 
which often in the spelling-books of these days fol- 
lowed the Z—the percy, properly per se, denoting that 
it stood by itself. 

Once a year, on Hansel-Monday, the cruel sport of 
cock-fighting was engaged in by master and scholars. 
The master enjoyed the immoral play even more than 
his pupils, as the fugies—the cocks which, instead of 
fighting, fled—fell to his lot, and kept him in a deli- 
cious soup, known as cock-a-leekie, for many a day. 

At the University of St. Andrews those students 
who were bursars, that is, supported by the college 
funds, dined at a common table. One student divided 


served himself last, the smallest portion would fall to 
his share. 


It not unfrequently happened in those days that the 
patron of a parish, in the exercise of his legal rights 
to appoint its minister, selected some clergyman ob- 
noxious to the parishioners. Then there was a little 
unpleasantness, as these forced settlements were fre- 

quently resisted by the indignant people. 

| When the Rev. Dr. Barclay was ordained pastor of 
the church at Kettle, the parishioners mustered to re- 
sist his induction into the pulpit. The Presbytery 
held the services in one of the galleries of the church, 
and barricaded it against the people. Some of them 
determined to prevent the ordination, which the law 
required to be held in the church, and attempted to 
climb up by the pillars. But when their hands got 
hold of the gallery-front, the ministers rapped them 
with their canes, and made them relax their grasp. 

The people liked long sermons, provided they were 
preached and not read, but the lairds sometimes ob- 
jected to them. One pompous laird gave his minister 
this counsel: “When I or Lord Napier is there, I 
hope you will be somewhat moderate in length; when 
we are not present, you can take your swing.” 

Hawkers and pomere brought to the doors of the 
people who lived at a distance from a town, supplies 

of the necessaries of life. One pedler, Rachel Bail- 
| lie, sold the minister of Utrick a number of horn 
| spoons. Next year she appeared again at the house, 
und was told that the spoons bought the season be- 
| fore were as good as ever. 

“Ye see, sir,” said she, pressing the minister to 
purchase some more, “in our line, if we dinna seek 
twice as much as we mean to tak, we would never do 
any business. Ye gae me at once what I asked, which 
was far more than their value, and I have never had 
an easy conscience since ; i 
I will gie ye a bargain now.” 

The shrewd woman was evidently determined to 
take the credulous minister in a second time. 





| 
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THE EMPEROR OF GERMANY. 

Frederic Wilhelm, the King of Prussia, and first 
Emperor of United Germany, by right of age, takes 
precedence among the sovereigns of Europe, having 
been born March 22, 1797. He belongs to the house 
of Hohenzollern, a family which traces back their 
descent to a certain Count Thassilo, who about 810 
A. D., built for himself a castle on the peaks of the 
Zollern Mountains; hence his sons assumed the title 
of Von Hohenzollern. They were a family of robber 
counts, like their neighbors, extending their power, 
with each generation, until the fourteenth century, 
when they became kings of Prussia. 


The Hohenzollerns have been a race of powerful, 
muscular men, of strong wills, warm affections, and 
an obstinate adherence to whatever theory they might 
adopt as essential to the well-being of the State. 
These theories have at times been so eccentric as to 
approach insanity. 

The father of Frederic the Great was not only a 
madman, but a madman cunning in his cruelty. The 
brother of the present king, who preceded him on the 
throne, was, on the contrary, as resolute in his human- 
ity and democratic principles, insisting on giving up 
his throne and becoming only a guide to the republic. 
He became insane about thirty years ago, when the 
resent king was made regent. He was not crowned 
<ing until 1867. 

There are no democratic tendencies in the Emperor 
Wilhelm. As Prince of Prussia he headed the abso- 
lutist party, and as sovereign he has been ready to 
carry into execution the policy of Prince von Bis- 
marck, which has always tended, as far as it dared, 
towards an autocratic government. 

Personally, Wilhelm I. is greatly beloved by his 
seople, being a man of indomitable courage, warm 
1eart, and acertain bonhomie and kindness of man- 
ner which goes far to excuse with the ignorant classes 
even actual injustice in the policy of their rulers. 

He is a large, heavily built man, with commanding 
features, and eyes in which his eighty-nine years have 
not quenched any of the fire. 

The Empress Augusta, who is now seventy - five 
years of age, was once renowned as the most beauti- 
ful princess in Europe. She still retains her stately 
grace, and loves to surround herself with the formal 
etiquette peculiar to the German court from which 
she came. 

The eldest son of the Emperor and the heir-appar- 
ent, Prince Friedrich, is now fifty-five years of age. 
He married Victoria, Princess Royal of Great Britain, 
and has seven children. He is said to be a burly, 
good-natured soldier, and is a favorite with the peo- 
ple, who know him as “Unser Fritz.”’ 

His wife is an energetic, self-willed, enlightened 
English woman, who takes an active interest in litera- 
ture, art and political economy. It is probable that 
the policy and manners of the court at Berlin would 
be suddenly and greatly changed should Prince Fritz 
come to the throne. 
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ESQUIMAUX DOGS, 

A traveller in Labrador thus describes the harness- 
| ing and management of the dogs which are used to 
draw the sleds in that region. “It was really some- 
| what difficult work,” he says, “to harness them. 
They would allow themselves to be caught with great 
difficulty, and would soon manage, in one way or an- 
other, to break loose just when we thought we had 
secured them, and were off again, barking at us from 

behind the wood-pile, some yards distant. The cold- 
| ness of the air chilled our fingers; the dogs provoked 
| us with their gambols. At last, the three large dogs 
| and the three puppies were harnessed, and all was 
ready. 








“It is a curious sig':t to see the dogs striving to start 
the sled, each on his own account. When the last one 
| is harnessed, if the team is a good one, each dog 


the dishes among the party into equal portions, his | 
impartiality being secured by the fact that, as he | 


but if ye will just try again, | 
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starts off on a run, in an independent direction. The 
effect presented reminds one much of the appearance | 
of the five fingers when the hand is spread out to its | 
fullest extent. Each dog starts off with a rush, brings 
up at the end of his harness with a thug, as the short 
sealskin thong tightens, and is elevated several feet 
in the air. 

“Once in motion, they are guided by a continual 
shouting from the driver,—a string of a dozen or 
more rapidly repeated words which sound most like a 
series of ‘Hi, hi, hi! Ki, i, i, i!’ 

“This sends the troop off at a quick pace. The 
leader is turned to the left by sounds resembling: 

*“**Rudder, rudder, rudder!’ or ‘Da, da, da!’ or 
‘Udder, udder, udder!’ 

“The indication that he is to go to the right is given 


v3 
“« «Ouk, otk, otk!’ or ‘Owk, owk, owk!’ 
“The words are repeated in a hoarse, guttural tone. 
| These are the regular sounds for directing the leader, 
while a continual shouting and a variety of small 
words are poured forth, till one might easily imagine 
| that the driver had shouted himself hoarse. Whether 
the dogs need this incessant urging, or whether it is a 
custom which has been handed down, I cannot con- 
ceive.” 





— 
For the Companion. 


THE CLOCK. 


An old clock, standing back against the wall, 
Where sunny gleanis or fire-lit shadows fall. 
The children, anxious for a moment’s grace 
Ere school-time, pause to look upon its face, 
The lover, losing patience, hopes to find 

Its iron hands a thought or two behind, 

The wife, whose life it is to pray and wait, 
Wonders the welcome footsteps are so late. 


And an old man, who in the silent room 
Watches beside one ready for the tomb, 


Looks at the time-piece with an awesome dread, 
Then, trembling, stoops to kiss once more the dead, 


And the old clock that stands against the wall 
So stiff and dark, has messages for all. 


JAMES BERRY BENSEL. 
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CRUEL. 


A young man whom we shall call Jeffords, when he 
was twenty years old, went to visit his grandmother, 
a very old lady, whom he had not seen since he was a 
boy of ten years. She, of course, remembered him 
as a boy, and did not realize that he was a young 
man. The down on the young man’s upper lip had 
given place to a brown shade of something that prom- 
ised in time to become a real mustache, and very 
proud was Joe of this production, though he could not 
endure that any comments should be made upon it by 
his friends. 


One of his grandmother’s childish weaknesses was 
a constant fear that there were cancerous tendencies 
in her system, and for this reason probably she was 
always watching for such tendencies in other people. 

The afternoon of Joe’s arrival, twelve or fifteen 
young ladies of the neighborhood had met at Grand- 
ma Jefford’s to tack a pair of comforts for her. They 
| were full of life and fun, and were laughing and chat- 

ting around the quilting-frames when Joe arrived. 
The sight of so many strange girls embarrassed the 
young man greatly, but he finally mustered up cour- 
age to enter the room, and say,— 

‘*How do you do, grandmother?” 

“Who be you?” asked the old lady, shading her 
dimmed eyes with one hand, and trying to get a dis- 
tinct view of Joe. 

“Why? Don’t you know me, grandmother? 
your son Robert’s boy, Joe.” 

“What, little Joe?” 
| The young ladies giggled, and Joe, who was five 
| feet eleven, looked sheepish, but replied,— 

**Not so very little now, grandmother.” 
| 
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The old lady’s eyesight was almost gone. She could 
not clearly see objects at a distance of even two or 
three feet. “Come here, Joey,” she said. 

Joe crossed the room, and stood by the lounge on 
which his grandmother was lying. 

“Why, kneel down, Joey, so that I can see you bet- 





ter.’ 

Joe knelt down. 

His grandmother looked at him with her dim eyes, 
unable to realize that Joe had changed from a boy to 
the tall fellow that he was. But Joe was greatly em- 
barrassed, and heartily wished that he or those girls 
had stayed at home. After a few pleasant words, the 
old lady suddenly raised herself, and cried out,— 

“Joey! Joseph Jeffords!” 

“Yes, grandmother.” 

“What's that on your upper lip, child?” 

Joe felt a flame of fire sweep across his face, and 
the perspiration came out on his forehead. 

“Tt’s—it’s nothing,” he stammered. 
“Nothing! How can you say that? 
the matter with your lip. What is it?” 

Urged to desperation, poor Joe stammered out, 
“Why, grandmother, it’s—it’s—my mustache!” 

Here the girls giggled. 

The old lady was nearly deaf, as well as half-blind. 
“What did you say?” she asked. 

“It’s my mustache!” Joe shouted, his face a deep 
crimson. 

With a sigh of relief, but with a quiet smile on her 
face, the old lady leaned back on her pillows, say- 
ing,— 

“Is that all? I was afeerd it might be a cancer. 
Anyhow, it looked as if a bad humor was breaking 
out. 

Joe begged to be excused, saying his horse needed 
looking after, and hurriedly left the house, amid the 
suppressed laughter of the girls. He did not enter 
that room again, but found it convenient to talk with 
grandpa in the barn, until he knew that “those gig- 
g'ing girls had gone home.” 


Something is 








IN MORTAL COMBAT. 

An American naturalist gives the following vivid 
description of a combat which he once witnessed be- 
tween two snakes. He was sitting one day in a se- 
cluded, shady place, when his attention was attracted 
by a rustling noise, and looking around, he saw two 
snakes of considerable length, the one pursuing the 
other with great speed through a hemp stubble field. 

The aggressor was of the black kind, six feet long; 


| hold likewise of a stalk on the bank, and 





the fugitive was a water.snake, nearly of equal di- 
mensions. They soon met, and in the fury of their | 
first encounter, appeared in an instant firmly twisted | 
together, and while their united tails beat the ground, 
they tried with open jaws to lacerate each °thel | 

| 





Their heads were compressed to a small size; their 
eyes flashed fire; and after this conflict had lasted 
about tive minutes, the water-snake found means to 
disengage itself from his antagonist, and hurried 
towards a ditch. 

The black snake instantly assumed a new posture, 
and half crawling, half erect, with majestic mien, 
overtook and attacked the other again, which placed 
itself in a similar attitude, and prepared to resist. 

They fought with their jaws, biting each other with 
the utmost rage; but notwithstanding this appear- 
ance of courage and fury, the water-snake still seemed 
anxious to get to the ditch, its natural element. 

This was no sooner perceived by the keen-eyed 
black one, than twisting its tail twice round a stalk 
of hemp, and seizing its adversary by the throat, not 





by means of its jaws, but by twisting its own neck 
twice round that of the water-snake, he pulled it back 
from the ditch, To prevent this, the latter took | 
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k i by gaining 
that point of resistance, became a match for his fierce 
antagonist. 

Here they were, fastened together by means of the 
convolutions which held them to each other. Stretched 
at their full length, they pulled, but pulled in vain. In 
the moments of greatest exertion, that part of their 
bodies which was entwined, seemed extremely small, 
while the rest appeared inflated, and now and then 
convulsed with strong undulations, rapidly following 
each other. 

At one time the conflict seemed decided. The wa- 
ter-snake bent itself into great folds, and by that 
operation rendered the other more than commonly 
outstretched. The next minute the new struggles of 
the black snake gained an unexpected superiority; it 
acquired two great folds likewise, which necessarily 
extended the body of its adversary, in proportion as 
it had contracted its own. 

These efforts were alternate. Victory seemed doubt- 
ful, until at last the stalk to which the black snake 
was fastened suddenly gave way, and they both 
plunged into the ditch. 

The water did not extinguish their vindictive rage, 
and they soon re-appeared on the surface, twisted to- 
gether, as in their first onset; but the black snake 
seemed to retain the superiority, for its head was fixed 
above that of the other, which it incessantly pressed 
down under the water, until it stifled and sank. 

The victor no sooner perceived its enemy incapable 
of further resistance than, abandoning it to the cur- 
rent, it returned to the shore and disappeared. 
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IMPERTINENT. 


Occasionally one meets in the steam-cars, or in 
some public place, a person who has the curiosity for 
which New England Yankees were noted in former 
days, but which, in the Eastern States at least, is to- 
day not often exhibited. A correspondent recently 
had an encounter with one of these rude citizens of 
the rural districts—an encounter which was not in 
New England, but was out West. The writer says: 


I was in a passenger-car on the Burlington Road, 
when a countryman entered it, and dropped into the 
unoccupied half of my seat, although there were sev- 
eral whole seats vacant near me. 

“Going far?” he asked, in a few minutes, after 
staring intently at me. 

“No,” I said, bluntly. 

“Come from Chicago?” 

“ vO. ”» 


“This side of there, then, eh?” 

“No.” 

“Live out East, then, don’t you?” 

“Yes.” 

“Travelling man?” 

ey ‘4 >.” 

“1 didn’t think you was. Goin’ visiting, mebbe?” 
“Ne.” 


The persistence of the man amused while it irri- 
tated me, and I determined to answer his questions 
merely to see to what lengths he would go. 

“Man of fam’ly?” 

“Te.” 

“How many?” 

“Wife and child.” 

“I’m ahead of you. 
your trade?” 

“IT am a journalist.” 

“Get pretty good pay?” 

“Fair.” 

«About how much, now?” 

“Oh, from twenty-five to forty dollars a week.” 

There was a pause in the cross-examination. Then 
he started afresh. ‘About how much does a suit like 
that you’ve got on cost back East?” 

“Forty dollars.” 

“Purty good fit, aint it? 

“Four years.” 

Another pause. 

“So you’re a newspaper man? Do you travel on a 
pass ?”” 

“Sometimes.” 

“Got one now?” 

“Yes. Why do you ask?” 

“Oh, just to make talk, or, ruther, just ’cause I 
wanted to know. Do you”—— 

But I vanished into the next car, there being two 
or = things that I knew that I wanted to keep to 
myself. 


I’ve got four children. What’s 
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Been married long?” 





STUNG BY A FISH. 


The wound from a fish-bone or fin is often excruci- 
atingly painful, as any person who may have suffered 
from this cause very well knows. Major Sheffield, 
who hada severe experience with a fish called a sting- 
aree, thus recounts his sufferings: 


I was fishing with a party of friends when I was 
stung by a stingaree. The first sensation was as if I 
had been pinched very sharply. We were out about 
two hundred yards from the shore at the time, and as 
soon as I realized I was stung by the fish, they rowed 
in as rapidly as possible. 

Before we had reached the shore, however, the 
ison began to pass through the system, and the pain 
yecame terrible. When the sting was pulled out, the 
barbs spread out all around, and lacerated the flesh 
very much. 

The sting had penetrated my leg about three inches. 
The usual remedy is whiskey. This was handed me 
atonce. Ordinarily a little of this liquor affects me 
very quickly, but on this occasion I drank over a pint, 
—maybe a quart,—and swallowed two doses of mor- 
phine, and all of it had no more effect upon me than 
so much water. 

I groaned and gritted my teeth. It was the most 
awful suffering I ever experienced. I don’t think I 
could have stood any more of it than I got without 
going crazy. 

I had to endure it, though, for half aday. My leg 
swelled tremendously, and it hurt in every inch of its 
increased proportions. For a long time I could not 
use my limb, but had to hobble along with crutches. 
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WELL ARGUED. 


Sometimes it happens that when children are set to 
reasoning, they come out with very odd conclusions. 
It is not their fault; they often show quite as much 
ingenuity as we older people have at command. The 
only trouble is that they have too small a supply of 
facts to support a train of reasoning. 


“How did the Queen of Sheba travel when she 
went to see Solomon?” asked Miss R—— of her Sun- 
day-school class of little girls. 

No one ventured an answer. 

“If you had studied the lesson mg you 
would have found out,” said the teacher. ‘Now look 
over the verses again.” 

“Could she have gone by the cars?” continued Miss 
R ,as the children consulted their books but ap- 
peared to arrive at no conclusion. 

“Yes’m,” said a litile girl at the end of ti.e class. 
“She went by the steam-cars.” 

“Did she, indeed? Well, Louisa, tell me how you 
found that out.” 

“In the verse,” responded the child, “it says she 
came with a very great train.” 





se 

Two men were disputing recently in rd to the 
correct pronunciation of the word “either.” One 
said it was “ee-ther.” The other was quite sure that 
it was “i-ther.” It was agreed to refer the matter to 
fa man standing near. This was his decision; ““Bedad, 
it’s nayther, for it’s ayther!” 
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Ive weitten all my Treasures. down 
I have such, lots and lots of things 
SA kitten and a little dog same 
SA bied that sings 
More picture-books than “I can count .- 
And dolls -O twenty-five I guess - 
Of china - paper wood and wax - 
ouch fun to dress - 
A trunk jdsot full of other toys 
lovely ruby ring to wear 
Al sewing - basket all my own - 
A “little chair - 
A writing -desk ~ I guess thats all- 
"4 I — eat of. any other 
xc@ —_ rPZaA ) oroet - 
coy babs - brother ! 
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For the Companion. 
CONTAGIOUSNESS OF CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. E. W. Cushing, of Boston, not long since read 
a paper before the Suffolk Medical Society giving a 
summary of the evidence on which Prof. Koch bases 
his view, that tubercular consumption is caused by 
living organisms, and is therefore infectious. It is 
published in the Medical and Surgical Journal, and 
we use it freely in this article. 

As early as 1843 Klenke proved that rabbits could 
be rendered tuberculous by inoculating them with ex- 
pectoration from consumptive patients. It had been 
previously proved that anthrax (malignant pustule) 
was due solely to a living organism. The question 
was whether or not consumption was due to a similar 
organism, of a different species. 

In tuberculous patients such organisms were found 
in the expectorations, in the lung tissues, in scrof- 
ulous glands, and in tuberculous joints; and they 
were exactly alike in all, each organism (rod-shaped) 
containing from four to six spores, or seeds. 

Prof. Koch conducted his investigations for years in 
every variety of form, to eliminate all possibility of 
error. The peculiar organisms were found in every 
case. Over five hundred small animals were inocu- 
lated from tuberculous patients, and a post-mortem 
of the animals showed the presence of the organ- 
isms in every case. 

On the other hand, all sorts of other diseases were 
carefully studied without showing a single organism 
of the kind. Again, when a consumptive patient re- 
covered, all the organisms disappeared from the ex- 
pectoration. 

Further, the organisms were found at the very first 
stage of the disease, thus indicating that they were 
its cause, not its product. To render the thing abso- 
lutely certain, the organisms were so cultivated out of 
the body as to separate them from every other con- 
tagious element. When these were used to inocu- 
late with, they invariably rendered the animal tuber- 
culous. 

These organisms, however, require for their devel- 
opment a rather high temperature and a peculiar 
soil. They are quite tender, so that they readily 
perish, thus lessening their liability to communicate 
the disease. They gain access to the system mainly 
by the breath. The dust-like particles of dried ex- 
pectoration furnish an abundance of spores. 

Prof. Koch communicated the disease to many rab- 
bits and guinea pigs by simple inhalation. It is clear 
that all expectorations of consumptive patients should 
be thoroughly disinfected and their rooms kept well 
ventilated. Weakly persons should specially avoid 
exposure, as their systems afford the best soil for the 
spores. 

——~>—_————_ 


SERVED THEM ALIKE. 


It is possible that the law in America is not clothed 
with all the terrors which it is capable of assuming. 
Who would dare appeal to it if he felt that, right or 
wrong, he himself must share the penalty attached to 
the offence in question? Our courts would no doubt 
be deserted if the following custom, set down by an 
Eastern traveller, should gain a foothold among us: 

“At one time certain towns in Hungary received 
the right of self-government, and were in no sense 
attached to the counties, as were the villages proper. 

“An English traveller once arrived at one of these 
towns, and being anxious to see the workings of the 
national institutions, presented himself at the house 
of the chief magistrate, and asked if he might watch 
the administration of Hungarian justice. 

“The functionary, who was a short, stout man, at- 
tired in a magnificent Magyar costume, received him 
with great politeness, and begged him to be seated. 
He then rang a bell, which was answered by a gigan- 
tic, soldier-like official, known as a pandier, who wore 
an immense sword, a cocked hat, and a brace of pis- 
tols in his girdle. 

“The magistrate inquired if there were any cases 
for trial, and being answered in the affirmative, he 
ordered a prisoner to be brought in. This man was 
accordingly produced, accompanied by the prosecutor 


and his witness. The pandier then stated the charge, | 
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which was that the prisoner had stolen a goose be- 
longing to the prosecutor. The following dialogue 
then ensued : 

‘Magistrate to Prosecutor—Well, sir, what have 
you to say? 

‘«*Please, your High Mightiness, the prisoner stole 
my goose.’ 

“Magistrate to Witness—W hat have you to say? 

«Please, your High Mightiness, I saw the prisoner 
steal the goose.’ 

“‘ Magistrate to Prisoner—What have you to say? 

«Please, your High Mightiness, I did not steal the 
goose.’ 

‘Magistrate to Witness—A fortnight’s imprison- 
ment for stealing the goose. To Prosecutor—A fort- 
night’s imprisonment for not looking after your goose. 
To Witness—A fortnight’s imprisonment for not 
minding your own business. 

“The three prisoners were then conducted from the 
august presence, and the exalted representative of 
the law turned to the Englishman for approval.” 


a el 


TIME FOR REFORM. 


When a human being has debased himself to the 
extent that a bird of prey mistakes him for a dead 
body, it is time for reform to begin in his plan of 
life. A man in a beastly state of intoxication was 
lying in a fence-corner, when a buzzard that was sail- 
ing about in search of food caught sight of him and 
drew near to take observations. 


Slightly in doubt concerning the “prey,” the bird 
finally alighted on the ground near its expected feast. 
The p en drunkard, hearing a noise and having a 
dim perception that something was going wrong, 
opened one eye in a hazy manner, and saw the buz- 
zard, but wasin too gross a state of inebriation to 
take any active measures to drive him away. 

The buzzard very quietly stood looking at him with 
an air of proprietorship, evidently satistied that it 
was his lawful game. After some time, the quietness 
of the drunkard possibly deceived the bird, for he ad- 
vanced somewhat hesitatingly towards his prize and 
gave ita tremendous peck on the end of the nose. 
This roused the drunkard, and half-raising ——_ 
he shook his head at the buzzard, exclaiming, anertly. 

“Look ’ere, now, Mis’er Buzzard! you’re shust a lit- 
tle mite too previoush don’cherknow. I objec’—I 
mosh decidedly objec’ to be eat up jest now. There 
ish two exshellent reasons why you shouldn’t do it. 
Do yer see? One ish I haint dead. Th’other ish it 
would inebriate any fowl to devour me in my presh- 
ent state; an’ I b’lieve fullyin t-t-total—abshtinence 
—for—buzzards!” 

A living man mistaken for a dead animal ought 
to be a temperance sermon for even a drunkard. 
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WARMED-UP BEES. 


Wordsworth, in one of the fine passages of “The 
Excursion,” speaks of the warning a thoughtless man 
would receive could field or grove show him the image 
of the pangs it has seen. Were the poet alive, and in 
Kentucky a few weeks since, he might have included 
a box-car among the things which have witnessed the 
pangs inflicted by thoughtless men. 


A Kentucky farmer moving to Kansas chartered a 
box-car, into which he put several horses, with his 
two sons and a dog to look after them. The boys had 
comfortable quarters in one end of the car, and as 
there was plenty of room, the thrifty but thoughtless 
old farmer put in two bee-hives. 
As they were jolting along, the bees got warmed 
up, and came out to inquire what it all meant. The 
response of the boys mu the dog was as lively as pos- 
sible. They made for the door, the boys yelling, 
“Stop the train!” and fought the bees with their hats. 

The dog was first out, yelping and howling, and the 
boys came tumbling after. By the time the conduc- 
tor stopped the train and help arrived, the bees were 
out in full force, and furiously mad. It was only after 
a pitched battle “that the hives were removed, and the 
horses saved. 

Some of the bees got into the passenger coaches, 
where they made things lively for the passengers, but 
after a hard fight they were vanquished. 


> 
EMBALMED BY THE SOIL. 


Human bodies buried in limestone countries are 
often turned to solid stone by the lime-water which 
penetrates the graves. In other soils there are ele- 
ments which sometimes so embalm the buried dead 
as to preserve form and features unchanged. Many 
such cases are on record. Robert Burns’s body was 
disinterred in 1815, to be removed to a new tomb. To 
the surprise of all his friends, the features were found 
to be as perfect as at burial. 

The case of John Hampden, the famous English 
patriot and leader, was more surprising. His body 
was disinterred by Lord Nugent, two hundred years 
after burial, but form and features were as unchanged 
as if the corpse had been recently laid in the grave. 

When General Washington’s body was taken up at 
Mount Vernon, to be laid in a sarcophagus and re- 
moved to the permanent tomb, his face was found to 
be in a state of perfect preservation. 

In all these cases, however, the process of decay 
had gone on internally, though arrested at the sur- 
face. After a brief exposure to the air, the body 
crumbled, and all resemblance to life passed away. 

——_»——————_ 
PRESUMING. 


Nothing is more grotesque than the airs which men 
will sometimes assume when they undertake a little 
brief authority. An undertaker who was conducting 
affairs “decently and in order” at a funeral that was 
under his charge, noticed a man giving orders, and 
encroaching in an obtrusive way upon the duties of 
the undertaker’s office. 

“Excuse me,” said the man of hearses, “but by 
whose authority do you take so much responsibility ? pn 

“Don’t you know me?” asked the Important Man. 

“IT must confess that I do not.” 

“Well, then, sir, allow me to say that I have some 
interest in these matters, inasmuch as I am a brother- 
in-law to—to—your friend—the cawpse !”” 

The man’s innate vulgarity had induced him to 
“show oft” even in the house of mourning. 

———_—__<»—____——_ 


PROPOSED AND ACCEPTED. 


Many of the customs of the Friends are very beau- 
tiful; and while their home-life is almost without re- 
proach, their love-making is not always even as vehe- 
ment as the following conversation suggests : 

“Verily, Penelope, the spirit moveth me and urgeth 
me wonderfully to beseech thee to cleave unto me un- 
til death us do part. Doth thine heart incline unto 
me, and peradventure, do I find favor in thy sight?” 

“Truly, Obadiah, thou hast wisely said; and foras- 





much as it is written, ‘it is not good for man to be 
alone,’ and because my spirit doth incline unto thee, 
verily I will sojourn with thee henceforth and for- 
ver a 


Such sentiment is of the kind that lasts. 
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Burnett’s Cocoaine allays irritation, removes all 
tendency to dandruff, and invigorates the action of the 
capillaries in the highest degree, thus promoting a vig- 
orous and healthy growth of hair. (Adv, 
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said she was right. He said I was to do just as she | 
said, and that he left all those things to her, fu" she 
had more sense than any woman he knew. | 

Now you see, don’t you? That’s the reason I hid 
so mean a pistol. I had to sneak to get it. I bought 
| it of a boy—but I was going to tell you. I was just 
‘leven and three-quarters, and I made myself kind of 
| believe it was all square for me to have that revolver. 

So I got the Pistol. Nobody knew, only the boy I 
bought it of, and he swore on an old Eaton’s arithme- 
tic not to tell. I bought it of him for tifty cents and 
an old pair of skates and a piece of mince-pie and 
two trout-flies and four doughnuts and half a pound 
of chocolate-creams and twelve and a-half cents more 
and one gold sleeve-button—other one lost in a mud- 
puddle. His name was Jibby—Jonas Jibby,—and he 
let me have the Pistol and nobody knew, only Jingles, 
and Jingles never counts. 

So I kept it in my table-drawer up in my room, for 
it wasn’t house-cleaning, so I knew I shouldn’t be 
looked over. And Jingles and I went hunting. But 
we had to go on the sly. I did feel kind of mean 
+o —when I thought of it. But I didn’t think about it 
when I could help it. So we went woodchuckin’. 

Now, this time I’ve got to tell about; we had been 
woodchuckin’. We'd had the highest kind of a time. 
I must stop and tell you. 

You tell ’em, won’t you? Don’t leave it out. There’ll 
be boys maybe will read it, and they'll care most for 
the Woodchuck. Besides, the Woodchuck is a most 
important character, for if I hadn’t got so wild over 

You may tell ’em if you’ve a mind to. I don’t | him, and sort of lost my head-—— 
know’s I care—much. Anyway, it’s just as well.| Well, we got out an old Woodchuck that day—a big 
Might make a difference to some other fellow. Then 
it mightn’t. I don't know. Because the difference in differences is a 
big shave —even if you're a small shaver. 

Now, if that’s a pun, you can leave it out. We had a boy on the 
*Leven that we had to expel, he punned so. ~‘‘s name was Alfred, 
and we called him Alfred Jingles, after Dickens “Jingles,” don’t 
you know? It was Jingles who was with me the Ca, ~ went wood- 
chucking. 

You may as well tell ‘em I live in Vermont. My» fathe-s is a 
Senator, and Jingleses’ father is a grocer, and we live im the same 
town, but its name I, shall call Joppy, because the real name I don’t 
know’s I want everybody to know. Bob Bellows isn’t exactly my 
own name, either, but it’s good enough for me. I once heard a man 
say that was arrested for stealing a black pig, and he said, “John 
Smith was good enough for him,”’ when the officer asked his name. 

I'd write the story for ’em myself, if I didn’t hate compositions so. 
I'd rather shovel paths or lug kindling any day. So I'll let you tell the 
Companion. I guess you'll do it so it will do. 

Well, the villain of my story is the Pistol. It was a mean thing, 
anyhow. It wasn’t a Smith & Wesson, to begin with; only a cheap 
thing, with an old-fashioned trigger. It didn’t even open in the 
middle to load. I never did think much of that pistol from the first. 
I'll tell you how I got it—but just you wait. 

The hero of my story—no, hold on; I take that back. J wasn’t the 
hero of it—no, I can’t go that; I wasn’t. There wasn’t anybody. 
There wasn’t any hero. I suppose I ought to have been, but I wasn’t. 

The heroine of this story was my sister. It was my little sister. 
She wasn’t but three years old. I am ‘leven and three-quarters. Her 
name is Bamie. That is, you see, her name is Mamie, but we called 
her Baby, and when she learned to talk, she was bound to learn to say 
Mamie, so she got it Bamie, and we picked it up from her. So Bamie 
was my little sister. 

She was awfully cute. She had a little red coat, with white laces 
onto it, anda red cap. Her hair was curly, and yellow as a brand- 
new policeman’s button. I mean it shone that way—like something 
pretty and brass; kind of twinkling. And she had little teeth, and 
such a way of jumping up and down on her toes, and squealing when 
she wanted anything. 

She was an awfully good-tempered baby; cried sometimes—I sup- 
pose they have to; but she had such a notion for me, you never saw! 
Bamie never was cross to me very often, only when I blew at her 
paper-dolls, or peppered salt on her apple, or dropped pennies down 
her back, or made believe trod on her toes when she hadn’t any 
stockings on, or some of those times. Bamie thought the world of 
me. You better believe she did. 

She’d hang round me, too. Stay up in my room—if I'd have her. 
Trot after me. Trot back again. Tease after me. Cry for me. Goto 
walk with me. Meet me at the door, don’t you know? That was— 
jumping up and down. Save her m’lasses candy for me. Crawl up my 
legs, and get into a fellow’s lap. Put her arms round me. Kiss 
me, too. 

I, well, I was fond of Bamie myself. You never | fellow!—in the woods, Jingles and me, and he made 
saw anybody quite so cunning. Lots of fellows have | his hole and run into it, and we were mad as hop- 
sisters at home; they’re dreadfully common. There | hornets. He was sucha big fellow! And gray; we 
wasn’t one in—in Joppy had a little sister like my lit- | called him Methuselah, and we meant to have him. 
tle sister. |} Sohe ran into his hole. I kind of heard him laugh 

So that’s the beginning of my story; me and the | asheranin. But Jingles said he didn’t. But he said 
Pistol, and Bamie and Jingles, and the Woodchuck— | he meant to fix him. 
and me. It took us all to make it. The Woodchuck | “I know a way to fix woodchucks,” said Jingles. 
was a very important character. I should say the | “I learned it of Jonas Jibby. All you want is a mud- 
Woodchuck was the clown. He was an awfully big | turtle and a little kerosene,” said Jingles. I'd heard 
fellow; must have been as much as people say Jonas Jibby was a kind of a cruel boy some- 

But hold on! I’ve got off my track. You just peg | times, but I didn’t say so, for I wanted to see what 
away yourself for a page or two, can’t you? Put in | Jingles would do. So Jingles he soaked a long rag in 
some natural scenery and beauties of nature, and | kerosene, and tied it to the turtle’s tail. That’s what 
something about Love at Home and that, and all you | Jingles did. Then he set fire to the rag, and then he 
know about woodchucks. Their habits, you know, | put the turtle headforemost into the Woodchuck’s 
und the laws about ’em in different States, and—and | hole. 

a good deal about their habits and history, and soon.| You don’t see what good that was going to do? 
You just fill up, while I sit and think. That’s because you’re a woman. I shouldn’t sup- 

Here! Now I’m ready. I knew I was off the track. | pose a woman would. Now look here! When you 
What I meant to tell about was the Pistol. The Pistol | wrote all about the Habits of Woodchucks way back 
comes before the Woodchuck. Did you put in a lot | along there, didn’t you tell ’em a woodchuck has two 
of natural scenery? Couldn’t you stuff ina Vermont | holes? 
forest so they’d see it? It’s a great place—our woods. | Well, you ought to, for he has. 
I don’t believe there’s anything jollier than to be two 
boys by yourselves in Vermont woods. 

But then, you’re nothing but a woman, and I don’t 
suppose you can make ’em understand. Well, I’ve 
lost my road again. I don’t seem to get at the Pistol, 
either. Now you leave me alone, till I bring in the 
Pistol. 

Look here, I'll tell you honest. I HATE to! I do, 
that’s the truth. I’ve kind of put it off. I didn’t like 
to tell it. If we hadn’t got so far, I don’t know but 
('d give the jobup. Can’t, can we? Well! 

You see, the fact is, I'd been told I mustn’t. I’m 
one of those boys. My mother is one of those moth- 
ers. She’s a very good woman,—for a mother,—and 
she has lots of sense about most things. She lets me 
swing, and ride my father’s colt, and take a bob-sled 
down a mountain, and wet my feet, and toughen up 
without an overcoat, and all those things. She isn’t 
a bit like some the fellows’ mothers. She’s good- 
looking, too. 

But now there was one thing. She said J shouldn’t | 
oandle fire-arms till I was twelve years old. She did, 








PLEASURES OF MEMORY. 


Lighter than air, hope’s summer visions die, 
but a fleeting cloud obscure the sky! 

If but a beam of sober reason play, 

Lo, fancy’s fairy frost-work melts away! 

But can the wiles of art, the grasp of power, 

Snatch the rich relics of a well-spent hour? 

These, when the trembling spirit wings her flight, 

Pour round her path a stream of living light, 

And gild those pure and perfect realms of rest, 

Where Virtue triumphs and her sons are blest! 
—Samuel Rogers. 









For the Companion. 


A PISTOL STORY. 
Told by Bob Bellows. 
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And one isn’t 


| you don’t know till you look where it is. 
you don’t know’s the woodchuck will come out either 
one of ’em. 

So you see, Alfred Jingles he put that kerosened tur- 


| to burn, the turtle didn’t like it,and he kind of crawled 
along to get away from the heat; and he crawled 
till he got up to the Woodchuck ; and the Woodchuck 
he didn’t like it, either, and he began to crawl. And 
| so they crawled till they came out the other hole—the 
Woodchuck first, and the turtle after, and the kero- 
sene last of all. So Jingles grabbed at Methuselah, 
and I shot him, and we got him. 


sorry for him, so I cut the rag away, and let him go. 
good-by to Jingles, and told him not to tell anybody I 
chucked it in my pocket and came home. 


It was a sunshiny, nice day. 
nice day it was. 





| very busy, and if she’d amuse herself, I’d give her my 
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more’n forty feet off maybe from the other one, only | 
And then | 


tle into the Woodchuck’s hole, and when the rag began | 


But the turtle was a little burned, and I felt kind of | one cry—and I saw blood—and her at my feet on the 
And so we came away, and walked home, and I said | to me to let her in—and I let her in, for I darsn’t 
had a revolver, and he said he wouldn't, and so I | my mother looked, any fellow would die and be buried 


I remember what a 











| and she stuck to it. And father stuck by her. He | Well, hum! I most wish I hadn’t begun this story. If she’d said Bob, it wouldn’t have been so awful. 


But I’m in for it now, I guess. 

My little sister ran out to meet me when I got home 
that day. I remember it. She had on her red coat, 
with the lace onto it, and mother called her back to 
put on her cap,—her red cap,—because she said it was 
eold. So her hair blew all which-ways in the wind, | 
you know,—yellow like, oh, like anything! And she 
jumped up and down on the toes of her red shoes, 
squealing, she was so glad to see me. So mother 
asked me if I wouldn’t take her out to play awhile, 
and I said I’d rather play up in my room, for I knew 
I’d got to clean my pistol; but I couldn't tell my 
mother that. So mother was disappointed, for she 
said Bamie needed the air. But she said, “Very well,” 
and Bamie and I went up. 

We went upstairs. Ho-hum! 
this story. We—went—upstairs. 


But she said, “Robert, you've killed your little sis- 
ter!” 

Well, now, look here! I can’t just tell what hap- 
pened next, because they all came up, and the blood 
kept on streaming, and somebody said,- 

“Run for the doctor!” and I went to run for the 
doctor, but 1 got as far as the street opposite Jonas 
Jibby’s, and then I tumbled down and they said 1 
fainted dead away. But Jonas’s people saw me, and 
some of them went for the doctor, and when IT came 
to, I crawled up and thought 'd go home. And I 
hated Jonas because he sold me that pistol for fifty 
cents and a pair of skates and a piece of mince pie 
and the chocolate-creams, two trout-flies and one 
sleeve-button,—other one lost in a mud-puddle,—and 
twelve and a half cents more. 

But Jonas kind of helped me home, for I was so 
to go ahead? Hum! faint, and I didn’t say anything, and he didn’t say 

And so we got into my room and I locked the door, | anything, and when I got there, I kind of crawled wp 
for I couldn’t let anybody in with the pistol round, | stairs, for nobody spoke to me, and the doctor was 
and Bamie and I sat down. So I told her to amuse | there, and they'd got Bamie on my bed, and mother 
herself, and she crawled up my legs. Then I told her | was over her; but father was away in the Senate,— 
to play with something, and she began to kiss me. | and I knew Bamie was going to die without my father 
Then I told her to find something to do, and she laid | seeing her,—and I darsu’t speak to anybody, and no 
her little head down in my neck—close, this way—and | body spoke to me. 
put up her hands, you know, against me—so. ThenI | So I hid in a corner by the attic stairs, and when 
told her I was busy, and she said,— | anybody came I went into the attic, for T darsn’t show 

“Pease sing Bamie ‘Free little kittens lay in a bak- | myself, and when nobody came I crawled down to lis- 
set of so-or-orr-dust.’ ” ten at my little sister’s door, for I couldn't stay away 
from her. 

Ma’am, it was awful! TI don’t know what to tell 
you only how awful it was. I'd like to tell all the 
boys I know—all the careless boys—and those that 
think it isn’t any matter so long as it is hidden in a 
drawer and nobody knows, and the boys that go crazy about fire- 
arms along for a year or so, and will have ’em, yes or no,—all those 
kind of boys. You may say it to’em, for T can’t,—how awful it is. 
Suppose maybe you caught a woodchuck, or brought down a squirrel, 
or you hit a robin,—what’s a woodechuck? What's a robin, or a 
squirrel, or even if it was an owl? What’s any of it ag 
of a thing like this thing that happened to me? 

And I tried to think it over, but I couldn’t think; and [ tried to say 
some sort of a prayer for Bamie not to die, but I couldn’t say it. And 
all I could say was,— 

“Bob Bellows, you’re a murderer. You've killed your little sister. 
You sneaked and kept a pistol before they said so. You're a sneak. 
You're a murderer. You've killed your little sister.” 

So by-and-by the doctor came out for something, and he looked at 
me, and I tried to ask him something, but my voice didn’t sound any 
in my throat, and he looked me over and he said,— 

“1 think she’ll live till morning.” 

If anybody’d asked me in to see her, it wouldn't have been so bad. 
But nobody thought of me—only of Bamie. Once or twice I peeked 
in. She was lying on my bed with her head bound up and white as 
white, and just breathing much as ever,—and one of the wafers she'd 
tattooed her little cheek with was on yet, and T noticed it,—and she 
looked very small and like a little dead girl, and I couldn’t bear to 
look at her. But nobody said,— 

“Bobby, won't you come in and kiss good-by to your sister? 

So I stayed on the attic stairs, for I couldn’t bear to leave her, and 
I darsn’t go too near her; and I stayed all that night, and part the 
next day, and I slept some, but [ felt pretty sick and faint; and 
about ‘leven o’clock next morning, mother, she came out and she saw 
me,—and I cowed up in a heap, for I couldn’t bear to see her,—but 
it seemed as if she felt kind of sorry for me, too. But she stood and 
looked at me, and said,— 

“My son, the child is yet alive. I think she has a chance.’ 

Now, she didn’t say one word about the pistol. She didn’t call me 
a murderer, nor a sneak. She didn’t say a thing, only that thing, and 
it seemed to me as if it would kill me to be treated kindly. It was 
most worse than not to be treated at all, nor noticed. But she didn’t 
ask me to go in and see Bamie. And they were all very busy, and left 
me to myself. So I got my breakfast and came back into the attic, 
and hid there, and there I stayed for days, listening for news of 
Bamie, and crawling up and down the garret-stairs when people came. 

I said my prayers for her those days,—yes, I did. T aint ashamed to 
own it. I didn’t pray any proper kind of prayers, not any meetin’ 
prayers nor family prayers, only this way : 

“Lord, ’'m a wicked boy. I sneaked and kept a pistol when I 
ought not to. I’ve shot my little sister; I'ma murderer. If you'll let 
Bamie live, I'll never be a sneak and do a thing on the sly again as 
long as I live. Lord, I’m a murderer; I’ve shot my little sister. Lord, 
I loved her. I loved her dearly. I didn’t mean to hurt her. There 

isn’t anything I love better than Bamie in the world. 

So I got her down on the floor, and I gave her all! I’ve murdered her. P’ve murdered my little sister. 
my colored wafers, all colors,—the old-fashioned wa- | I’m a wicked boy, and sneaked and hid the pistol.” 
fers, red and green and yellow and red, and all those ; That's the way I prayed. Queer way, wasn’t it? 
and Bamie was tickled to death. So she was just as But I did. 
still! and she stuck herself all over with ’em,—on Well. Sothen. I’m getting along with the story, 
her hands and her neck and her cheeks, and two on | and this was what happened. 
the tip of her nose,—like a little tattooed girl, and so; She didn’t die. She really didn’t. I don't know 
I cleaned my pistol. whether it was prayers, or our old doctor,—or maybe 

It had five barrels, you know, and it took me some | the wound wasn’t so deep as they thought,—or what 
time, because it was so old-fashioned and didn’t open | it was; but Bamie didn’t die. I haven't killed my lit 
in the middle. I had to turn the revolver round and | tle sister. I’m not a murderer. I’ve got her—ma’am, 
drive a mean little rusty steel cleaning-pin I had | I've got her! 
through each barrel, all wound up in old rag,—some- Well, look here. One day they said I might go in 
thing like what you women call a bodkin. and see her. They said she asked for me. 

And I forgot to say, I had to dig out each cartridge | she wouldn’t take no for an answer till she’d seen me. 
—punch it out backwards, ’eause it was so old-fash- | They said she called,— 
ioned. Any decent pistol nowadays opens and turns | ‘Borby,’”’—for she used to say it Borby, in a little 
them all out for you. So it took me a good while to | drawl she had—*Borby! Bo-or-by!” all the time. 
clean that pistol, and when I had it cleaned I put it So I went to see her, and I shook from head to foot. 
down on the table, and began to count my cartridges | But mother said I mustn’t let her see. So I went in, 
and put ’em in place in the cartridge-box, half-in-half, | and I tried not to shake. So she was lying on my bed, 

| heads up and heads down, the way cartridges come, | as white and thin and peaked out, and I went in, and 
you know. I got upon the bed beside her, and she put up her little 
| Solwas very busy, and I forgot the pistol, for it | mites of hands—so—against my cheek, just as if she'd 
never been shot, and she put up her pretty little mouth 


wasn’t loaded, and I—Hum! 
So first I knew, for I thought she was busy with her | to kiss me, just as if she’d never been murdered, and 
mother said, “she’s better. Bamie’s getting well, 


wafers, I heard her saying,— 
| Bobby, Bamie toot, too! Bobby,’’—for she called me Bobby that day,—but all 
that Bamie said was, ‘‘Bor-by!” 


| I knew— 
Here! Well, yes. Look here. It’s true and I’ve And I said, ‘‘Hilloa, Bamie!” 

| got to tell. She did; she shot herself—Bamie did. And she said, “That you, Borby?” 

There was one cartridge I hadn’t counted, just one,| And I said, “It’s me, Bamie.” 
left in, for it’s so hard to see in those old revolvers; And she said, “Sing to Bamie.”” And I asked her 
| and she’d got the pistol and fingered away at it, and | what I should sing, for I choked so. And she saxd,— 
| the little thing pulled the trigger. My little sister— “Sing ‘Free little kittens lay in a bakset of sor-orr- 
| our Bamie—her I loved more than all the world only , dust.’ Sing to Bamie, Borby.” 
| mother—my little sister threw up her pretty little tat- So I tried. Ma’am, I tried. 
| tooed hands with the wafers on them, and she gave | sang “Three little kit’ —— and then I stuck. 
tried again and got as far as,— 


“Three little kittens lay in a bas’’ 
‘“‘Bakset !” says Bamie; but she spoke in a weak 
little wee voice that like to broke my heart. 
“ Bakset of sor-orr-dust !” said Bamie. 
| before he’d get over it, for he’d rather die. So I tried again with all the try there was in me, 
“Robert,” said my mother, “you’ve killed your lit- | and I piped up and I roared out,— 
| tle sister!” | “Basket of saw-aw-dust!” and then I gave it up, 


I'd like to back out 
Can't, can I? Got 


So TI sang her “Three little kittens lay in a basket of 
saw-aw-dust.” And so, byme-by, I told her I was | 


box of colored wafers. 





ainst a chance 





(See next page.) 


She—she—she—— 


They said 


Bamie toot.” And first 


I began and I sang. I 
Then | 





| floor, and mother screaming outside the locked door 


| touch Bamie. And she gave one look, and the way 
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and I kissed her little hands and put them down upon 
the bed, and got behind my mother and cried as if I'd 
die. 

Nor I'm 
care if you do tell *em. 

And I don’t think of anything more, unless you tell 
em the turtle that chased Methuselah lost his tail of 
the kerosene, for Jingles found him. 


not ashamed of it either. Nor I don’t 


+or 
For the Companion. 


AT THE CRISIs. 
Upon the brink, beware! 
One step, thou that hast 
Which, live as long as | 
Thou never canst repair. 


done 
8 the sin, 





Now thou may’st answer Nay; 
Sut once the Yes be said, 
“were easier done to raise the dead 
Than thine assent unsay, 








Beyond the verge of fate 
jave thousands vainly wept; 

One moment after thou hast stept 
Is endlessly too late. 

May Heaven anoint thine eyes! 
And oh, be docile thou! 

For sure thine act, if foolish now, 
Can never be made wise, 


BRADFORD TORREY. 
+e 


For the Companion, 


OUR INDIAN GUIDE. 
It was a bright, warm day in early September. I 
took the early morning train from Bangor to Old 
town in search of two Indian guides for a canoe- 


journey. We had been prevented from engaging 


guides, which we should have done long in advianee, 


and I was now to hunt up, if possible, from among 
the Indians whom I should happen to tind at home, 
two men skilful enough to find their way, and paddle 
us safely through the wilderness, the st 
branch of the from Moosehead 
Lake back to the settlements. 

The best guides were likely to be all away or en- 


down we 


Penobscot, above 


gaged; but I was to see what could be done, 

On the train going up, LE observed a neatly-dressed 
Indian boy, with an ornamented bow in his hand, 
standing on the rear platform of the car that I was 
in. IT went out and spoke to him, and found that 
he lived at Oldtown; but he had been away selling 
bows and other articles, at some watering-place, and 
did not know who of the men were at home. 

As | stepped out upon the platform at Oldtown 
station, and looked about for my little friend, who 
had promised to show me about, I saw him talking 
with a Indian of 


young 


perhaps twenty-two, who 
stood on the platform with his hands in his trousers 


pockets. They were talking in the Indian tongue. 
Presently the boy told me that the young man was 


his brother. 


“tle go guidin’,” he said. Then he walked away 
and left us. 
L looked the 


and of 


young man over; he was rather short, 
a light build, but looked tough and wiry. 
“Do you want to 
T asked. 
Ile nodded assent. 


gre 
£ 


» guiding, down west branch?” 


“Ever been there?’ 

“No.” 

“Got a kit?” I asked—that isto say, the stock of 
cooking-utensils and the other outfit which guides 
are expected to provide. 

“No; can get one 

“Got a canoe?” 

“No; guess can get one,” 

This did not look very promising, but as I was greatly 
afraid that I might be unable to do better, I did not 
dare to let this chance slip. 

“Well,” T said; 
andif you can get 


“if they tell me that you're all right, 

a kit and a canoe, and tind another 
man to go along, that knows the way, I should like to 
have you go.” 

We walked together, through the bright sunshine, 
along the river road, bordered by stores on one hand, 
and piles of lumber on the water side, to Indian 
Ferry. I satistied myself at the store, whose propri- 
etor was the Indian agent, that Peter would do well 
enough for a second man, and then he and I took 
seats in the rude batexu which served as the ferry- 


boat, and were pulled over to the island where the | 


Penobscot Indians have their settlement. 

We walked up the path, by the little Catholic church 
und the house where the sisters live, to the village. 
rhe little houses, some of them neat and painted, 
others hardly more than cabins, were sleeping lazily 
in the and the large white house of the late 
Joseph Polis, the maker of canoes and paddles, sur- 
rounded by its apple-orehard, gave a certain air of 
well-being to the scene. 

Joseph Polis had in his day kept store, besides mak- 
ing canoes, and had consequently left, as Peter in- 
formed me, “two, three millions.” 


sun, 


It was too hot to 
argue the point, and I simply smiled. 

We went down to a little landing-place where two 
men were slowly filling a barrel with river-water for 
domestic purposes—it was washing-day. A canoe was 
lying bottom-side up, upon the bank; and after talk- 
ing in ludian fora moment, with a lad who seemed 
to be the owner of it, and getting a paddle from a 
house near by, Peter rolled the canoe over, and into 
the water, and to to embark. I at- 
tempted toassume anairof graceful ease, and stepped 
carefully in, edged knees under a cross-bar, and 
seated myself with eaution upon the basket-like tloor 
of the frail craft 

Peier, with one hand, lifted her 
on the sand, and pushed her out 
himself at the 
strong, swift strokes of his paddle 


motioned me 





niy 


stern, which rested 
got in, and 





seating 
ar, proceeded with 
, to drive the canoe 
towards the little island where 





on a cross-bar 





re 
against the current, 
lived Joseph, the experienced guide whom the agent 
had advised me to e1 I could. 

We paddled up stream for about a mile, nearly in 
I wis iirst 
ride in this sort of a craft to care to talk very much, 





ge, if 


silence. too much entertained with my 


and almost the only responses that Teould get from 


Peter, when I tried, were monosyllabic. Once he ven- 


tured upon a sentence of some length,— 
“sit in middle,” he said. T suppose T had worked, 
mped position, an inch or two to 


bimy cram p side. 





At last we came in sight of Joseph’s island. The 
stream swept swiftly down from each side of it. Peter 
kept up close to shore, in the eddy, or dead-water, 
until he was nearly opposite the point at which we 
were to land, and then, with vigorous strokes, forced 
| the canoe across the stream, and in a moment had her 
| alongside a log which projected from the beach, and 
served as a landing-place. The dexterous way in 
which he brought his canoe up to the log, satisfied me 
that whether he could be called a guide or not, he was 
at least a skilful canoe-man. Inexperienced as I was 
in this sort of navigation, I could see the confident 
and practised hand. 

We walked up the steep bank, and found Joseph out 
of doors, a little one side of his comfortable little cot- 
He hada kettle of 
hot water over a fire of sticks, and into this he dipped, 
one by one, the strips of wood which were to form the 
slight timbers of the boat, took them out, bent them 
and fastened them into the required curve, and hung 
them up to dry. 


tuge, at work upon a new canoe, 


Lying near the house was a great 
roll of birch bark, all in one piece, which was to make 
the outer covering. 

Joseph nodded greeting, as we approached, but 
went on with his work. 
in evident curiosity. 


Two dogs joined the group, 





I nodded to Peter to proceed, and in soft, low Ind 
}ian speech he gave Joseph to understand what our 
} errand was. Joseph stopped work to listen. He ut- 
tered a monosyllabic reply, and then went on, dipping 
the strips of wood into the hot water, and bending 
them into shape. 

Then, with a grave, pleasant air, he entered upon 
conversation : 





Had I ever been down West Branch ? 
No, I had never been camping-out at all. 
Did I know Mr. Baker, of Boston? 
What Mr. Baker? 

Why, Mr. Baker, of Boston. 


Joseph had been “guiding” 


with him three sum- 
mers. It was natural to suppose that everybody knew 
Mr. Baker, of Boston. 


_ THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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We were expected, and a number of Indians were 
lounging on the platform. I could feel that there was 
a good deal of subdued curiosity to know how Peter 
had gone through the test; whether he would come 
home humble and abject before Joseph, having upset 
his canoe, soaked the pilot-bread, and shot his passen- 
ger out into the water, or return with the assured air 
that is given by success. 

It was amusing to see with what a confident bear- 
ing he stepped out on the platform. His low shoes 
showed his dark heels through the holes in his stock- 
ings; but he had more money in his pocket than he 
had ever had at any one time before,—for “guiding” 
brings high wages now,—and he had the feelings and | 
all the mien of a successful man. 

There was no mistaking the fact, Peter felt it and | 
showed it. He had earned his spurs, and he had risen | 
in the social rank. He knew the way down the West 
Branch; he had been over it; henceforth he could | 
style himself a ‘‘guide.”’ | 


“He will easily get a chance to go next summer 
again, as second man,” I said to my companion. | 

“Not he,” my friend replied, who knew more about | 
the business; ‘‘next summer he’ll go boss!” 


+o H 
| In a remarkable address recently delivered, an emi 
nent European physician gave a statement of thi 
progress which has been made in the science of med 
| icine during the past fifty years. 


For the Companion. 


ALMOST A VICTIM. 


| dream, the captain muttered to himself, “Good heay 
| ens! is it possible?” 

| Then, slowly and deliberately, he got out of the 
| Witness-box, and climbed into the dock, where he 
seized the prisoner’s hand, and, turning to the judge, 
said, ‘My lord, this was the best man in my crew, and 
he saved my life. 
save his. 


Providence has sent me here to 
He is so changed by illness and impriso 
ment that I could not recognize him; but there i 
mistake now. If you hang the old bo’sun of the 
geance, you must hang the captain with him.” 
Then followed a scene rarely witnessed ina cou 
justice. Amid tears and sobs which no one cared tu 
suppress, the judge brietly directed the jury to recoi 








mM 


| sider their verdict, which they at once did, tinding « 


unanimous “not guilty.” 

The scene which ensued as cheer after cheer 1 
sounded through the court-room can be better imag 
ined than described. It only remains to add that th 


| real thief was afterwards arrested. 


———$_$_$__$_$_<@>——_—__——- 


For the Companion. 


| THE PROGRESS OF MEDICAL SCIENCE. 





Itis often said, even 


| at the present day, that the progress of medicine is 


Circumstantial evidence is not always to be relied 


provokingly slow, and that the doctors seem still to do 


on. Particularly should a prisoner on trial for his much of their work by experimenting and guess 
| life have the benetit of a doubt, for coincidences, seem- | 


|ingly too marvellous to be credited, do sometimes | 


Finally, with much labor, for he was not a master | 


of English, he identitied him, and it proved that I did 
know him. My character was established. 
Then we talked of canoe-building; of the great heat 
}of the summer just past; of the “dividends” of 
blankets and other goods distributed by the Washing- 
| ton Government every year, by ancient treaty; of the 
}two parties which divide the tribe —the old party, 
which wishes to hold to the ancient treaty arrange- 





| ments, and the new party, which desires commutation 
for the supplies in money. 

| Finally, thinking that our proposition had had time 
to mature in Joseph's mind, I put the question, “Was 
he disposed to go guiding with me?” 

A long pause, the work meanwhile going on. At 
last he said, “Haven't got canoe. 
week.” 

“Can you get one?” 

“Don’t know where.” 

I had by this time made up my mind that Joseph 
was the man I wanted. So [ proposed at last that 
Veter and I should go about the village canoe-hunt- 
ing, and report; and after a quarter of an hour of 
further meditation, he allowed us to go off, with the 
implied understanding that if a canoe could be found, 
he would go. 

So Peter and I glided down stream to the village, 

} and landed where the men were still filling the barrel, 

|—for a second time, let me hope,—and began our 
search. Joan Polsusup had a canoe to sell, but he 
was gone away for two days, and his fat wife, shad- 
ing her eyes from the sun in her doorway, had no 
authority to dispose of it in his absence. 

Sebastian Socabesin had one, but it was let for a 
week, and was now gone. William Niptoe had one, 
but on a careful inspection, in which quite a company 
of Indians joined, it was decided that there were too 
many bulges in the bark. Some of them would be 
likely to strike on stones in the descent of rapids, and 
then the canoe might be found to have a hole in the 
bottom. 

| But at last two canoes were found, and we sent for 
| Joseph to come down and inspect them. Toward the 
| middle of the afternoon he appeared, and after care- 
| ful examination, decided that they would do, with a 
little pitching. I left him and Peter at work, melting 
resin over a little fire by the upturned canoes. 

Then I went back to Bangor. We were to come on 
the next morning train for Moosehead Lake, and take 
the guides and their canoes up at the Oldtown station. 

So the next morning my companion and I, with our 
rods and guns, and our provisions and tent and blan- 
kets, took the train. We had made an arrangement 
before leaving Bangor that the two canoes, which 
would ordinarily have to go in a freight-train, should 
ro by express in the ba 


9 ogy 
ge 


gg_age-ear. 

As the train drew near Oldtown, T could hardly feel 
sure that our men would be there, so hasty and im- 
| promptu had been the engagement of them and the 
| securing of their canoes. But as we drew up to the 
| station, there we saw two canoes on the platform, 

and our two guides in bright blue flannel shirts, with 
| their hair wet and sleek, and by them the “wodngan- 
chest,” or **kit-box,” and their tent and other belong- 


ings 
ings. 


| 


A number of their friends had come down to see 
them off, and Joseph’s wife was standing by him. I 
could see very plainly from one or two remarks that 
were made, that Peter’s going as guide down the 
West Branch was looked on as something of an ex- 
periment, and T coneluded that the general opinion at 
Oldtown was that the traveller who should be assigned 
to his canoe might, in some of the ‘‘white-water,” 
rapids, get a good ducking. 
contident air reassured me. 

| It would take a long time to tell the story of that 
| delightful voyage; the lazy gliding down still rivers, 
through dark woods, in silence, broken only by the 
wild ery of the loon or the sudden crash of dead trees ; 
the swift and exciting descent of boiling rapids; the 
|} crossing of windy lakes; and above all, the great 
| camp-tires, blazing all night long, before the door of 
our little tent. It is enough to say that Peter ac- 
| quitted himself sufficiently well. In the critical places 
\he closely followed Joseph’s lead; he had steady 
| nerves and a strong hand, and he brouglit his canoe 
through with success. 
| On the fifteenth day from that on which we had left 
Oldtown, we rolled up to the same station, having 








or 
But Peter's stolid and 


left the river aud taken the cars twenty miles above. 


Sold my canoe last | 


} him. 


| can see this is yard-arm business. 


oceur in these mixed lives of ours. The following is a | 
. . . | 
forcible illustration : 


Some sixty years ago a bad burglary occurred at a | 


farmhouse near Liverpool. There was a struggle, and 
the robber left a button from his coat, and received 
some scratches on the face. 

The police were given accurate descriptions of the 
man by the farmer, but for a time no arrests were 
made, 


A week or two after the robbery a man was 


| arrested, having with him a bundle containing some 


of the plunder, more of which was found at his lodg- 
ings. 

The fellow’s face bore marks of scratches, and, to 
make the evidence more positive, a button correspond- 
ing to the one found at the time of the robbery was 
gone from his coat. The man professed to know 
nothing of the affair, but his explanation was con- 
sidered very unsatisfactory. 

The case came to trial; the evidence was so strong 
against the prisoner, who had no one to defend him, 
that the jury pronounced him “guilty” without leav- | 
ing their seats. Burglary was a hanging matter in 
those days. 

Before pronouncing sentence, the judge addressed 


“Prisoner at the bar, you have heard the verdict of 
the jury. Have you anything to say why sentence of 
death should not be passed upon you?” 

Then the prisoner spoke for the first time. Just 
brushing his eyes with the cuff of his coat, he began: 

“Well, cap’n, it’s hard to be hung for nothin’, but I 
I know no more of 
this ’ere burglary nor a babby, but these witnesses 
ha’nt told no lies, I s’pose. And what can I say again’ | 
‘em? When this thing came off,—May, didn’t they 
say?—I was fighting the slaves on the Gold Coast. | 
But you’ve got no call to believe that, and so there’s 
an end to it. As fer the bundle and things ye found 
in my possession, I bought ’em of a feller who said 


| he wanted to sell em to git money to go to see his 


| impressed the judg 


| 


| 
} 


father, who was dyin’, an’ that’s all I know about it.” 
There was something in the man’s manner that | 
; so he said, not unkindly,— 
“But, surely, prisoner, if your story be true, you 
must have friends and comrades with whom you could 
have communicated. If you had thought they could 
do you good, you would have done this. It is too late | 
now.” 
“You're right, cap’n; it’s too late. But it’s all very 
well to say, ‘let ’em know,’ when a man’s locked up 





}in jail, and can’t read nor write, and don’t know 


where they be.” | 

“But,” said the judge, ‘*the court don’t want to hang 
an innocent man. Is there no one to speak for you?” | 

The prisoner glanced helplessly around the court- 
room. Suddenly his eye lighted up. “Yes,” said he, 
‘“there’s a man who can speak for me, if he will,” | 
and he pointed to a stranger sitting in the rear 

“Do you know the prisoner?” asked the judge of 
the man indicated. 

“No, my lord,”’ was the reply. 

“Wal, Cap’n Roberts,” said the prisoner, “if you 
put the rope round my neck, I’ve nuthin’ more ter 
say.” 

“Stay,” said the judge. 
Roberts?” 

The man bowed, affirmatively. 

“The prisoner seems to recognize you. 


“Is your name Captain | 


Step into | 
the witness-box and be sworn, that he may ask you 
some questions.” 

The captain went into the box, and this dialogue 


ensued: | 


“Aint you Cap’n Roberts of His Majesty’s ship 
engeance ?” 

“Yes,” was replied. 

“Wal, weren’t you on the Gold Coast this spring?” 
“T was.” 


“Yes,” was the cool reply. “But you may have read 
all this in the papers.” 

“Well, but, cap’n, once more, don’t you remember 
the big nigger, that was almost cutting you down? 
Don’t you remember the man that stood between you 
and death, and what he got for it? Don’t you remem- 
ber that?”—and, brushing back his hair, the prisoner 
showed a great scar down one side of his head. 

The whole court looked on breathless, as the cap- 


j tain stared at the scar, and at the man, till his eyes 


seemed starting from his head. At length, as if ina 


| saved from it by 


| despair that even deadly maladies like 


| ing; while their labors in searching out remedies for 
grave and widely prevalent maladies do not appear to 
have valuable results. But in the address spoken of, 
| itis made clear that this science, which is so vital to 
the health and happiness of human beings every 

where, has really made astonishing advances during 
the past half a century. 

In the first place, physicians have, during that 
period, learned far better methods of studying their 
science than they used before, they have become more 
cautious in making experiments, and their ways of 
going to work have been more nearly in accordance 
with the great scientific laws. Direct and exhausting 
| experiments have been substituted for narrow and 
imperfect tests and hasty conclusions. 

Another advance is seen in the success with which 
physicians, in these days, prevent the spread of con- 
tagious diseases by careful measures; illustrating in 
their practice the proverb that ‘‘prevention is better 
than cure.” Such diseases as cholera, typhoid and 
scarlet fever, and diphtheria are not only more fre- 
quently cured in these days, but their ravages are 
much more narrowly confined than formerly by care 
ful preventive measures. 

Countries like America and England, where the 
cholera used to rage with resistless fury, are now 
scientific precautions on the part of 

civil authorities acting on doctors’ 





doctors, and the 
advice. 

During this period of fifty years, vaccination has 
come into universal use, and its value as a preventive 
of small-pox has been proved beyond all possible 
doubt. Ireland, which is said to be “the best vaccinated 
country in the world,” is entirely free from small-pox ; 
while in Montreal, where people were not extensively 
vaccinated, smmall-pox has recently made deadly havoc 


| among the poorer classes. 


“There is no organ, no structure, no function of the 
body,”’ says the address, “‘which has not received the 
stamp of improved knowledge during the period re 
ferred to. The progress of our art has been greate: 
during the past half a century than during all the pre 
ceding centuries.” 

Many new and important drugs have been discoy- 
ered, and come in use. Among these may be men- 
tioned the alkaloids, of which the first to be employed 
was morphine; the bromides, which were formerly 
thought to be utterly useless; and ether, used as a 
deadener of pain. 

Remedies for the quick healing of wounds, called 
‘“antiseptics,” and for controlling fevers, called “an 
tipyretic,”’ and chloral, for inducing sleep in the sick, 
have come into general practice. 

The best proof of the advance of the healer’s art 
lies in the decrease of the number of deaths, wherever 
that art has had fullest play. It is certain that, in the 
highly civilized countries, there are far fewer deaths 


! 


| in proportion to the population than there were fifty 


years ago; and the greatest improvement in this re 
spect is seen in children under five years of age. 

It has been shown that in England during the past 
thirty-five years, the average of the life of men has 
been raised two years, and of that of women nearly 
three and a half years. 

Medical science is certainly making rapid progress 
every year. Some diseases xre dying out, as well as 
their victims; and while such scourges as consump 
tion and cancer still defy the healer’s art, we may not 
them may 


sooner or later become subject to the powers of 


| science. 


| ee 


For the Companion. 


LOST HER HAIR. 


| Many a person has had cause to regret using hair- 
dyes and invigorators. Many of those advertised as 
| such are positively injurious. If one is anxious to 

“And warn’t I one of the crew?” | 

“Most certainly not,” was the unhesitating reply. 

“But, cap’n, don’t you remember the man that held 
the arms of the big slaver the night he gave you so 
much trouble?” 

“To be sure I do.” 

“And, cap’n, don’t ye remember how the next day | 
the big feller attacked him for it, and they both fell 
overboard 7” 


|improve the growth of the hair, the best way to do 
it is to assist nature by keeping the scaip in a healthy, 
vigorous condition by frequent brushings with a bris- 
tle, not a wire, brush, and an occasional bathing of 
the head in Castile soap and water. 

An acquaintance of the writer had the following 
peculiar experience from trying a hair-wash in her 
youth. 

The young girl had an abundant growth of light 
brownish hair, but, to her regret, it sacked lustre. 
She one day chanced to call on a friend who had fine, 
glossy hair. 

“What beautiful hair you have!” she exclaimed. 
looking admiringly at her friend’s shining tresses. 

“Yes, it’s pretty good, what there is of it,’? was the 
reply, “but I wish it were thick like yours.” 
| “Oh dear, I have hair enough, but it’s dead-looking' 
| I'd give anything if it were only dark and glossy like 
}yours. Do you put anything on your hair to make 
| so nice?”’ 
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“Not often,”’ said the friend. 


put on Dashe’s ‘Invigorator.’ It’s very nice, I 
think.” 
Seon after the young woman took her leave. On 


her way home she purchased a bottle of Dashe’s 
“Invigorator.” 

That night, just before going to bed, she made an 
application of the new remedy, and for a week she 
kept up this nightly application, wetting her hair and 
brushing it in. 

To her deligitt, her hair began to grow darker and, 
she thought, she also observed that her 
brush and comb gathered more hair than formerly 
when she used them. 

Feeling of her hair one day, she discovered a bald 
spot, about the size of a silver quarter of a dollar, on 
the back of her head. 

This was the beginning of trouble. Her hair fell 
out of itself, or with a touch, after this. Bald places 
same here and there, and in less than six weeks the 
top of her head was quite bare. 

This was a sorrowful time for the unfortunate girl. 
Her father laughed, and indulged in a good deal of 
bantering at her expense; and for a time insisted on 
her going to school daily. He considered it a just 
punishment for her not letting well enough alone. 

suc when she became quite bald, save for the 
fringe of hair around her head, she left off going to 
school, and would not see any one who called. She 
was filled with grief and chagrin. 

A lace cap was made, and in this, for two months, 
the poor girl appeared before her family. Her father 
thought her hair would soon grow out again, but it 
didn’t. He at length bought her a wig, which she 
was obliged to wear for two years. By that time a 
short growth of perfectly white hair covered her 
head. 

Sixteen years later there was no change. Her hair 
is still white and about an inch in length. It has 
never grown longer. It was a hard experience; and 
naturally she is a bitter enemy 
invigorators. 


more glossy. 


a 


DRIVING A BARGAIN. 


The public attention has been directed to the Sou- 
dan for more than a year past with so much of anx- 
iety and curiosity that it is reasonable to presume 
that anything relating to the country or the people 
will be read with interest. The earliest intelligence 
brought direct from that country was given to the 
world by Mr. John Petherick, several years before 
the region was visited by Sir Samuel Baker or Gen. 
Gordon. e 

In 1853, Mr. Petherick was exploring the White 
Nile, and establishing commercial relations with the 
natives. Among other experiences, he tells the fol- 
lowing amusing story of the way in which he pur- 
chased an elephant’s tusk: 

My interpreter and myself seated ourselves oppo- 
site to the owner of the tusk, who obstinately re- 


“Once in a while I| If you covet appetite, flesh, color, vigor, take 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. Sold by druggists. 


[Adv, 








FLOWER SEED 


Price-List FREE. J. D. FERRIS & CO., 56 


12 choice pkts., 25c., As ster, “Mign- 
js onette, &c. 5 sample packets, jue. 
56 Pine St., N.Y. 





Cat-log, postpaid, 15c., | Afention 
wm. ey Tseb Chambersburg, Pa. | paper. 





ROSE OR GRAPE VINE, 





of all hair-dyes and | 





tained his seat, and refused us an inspection of the 
article. Placing a hide on the ground, a variety of 
beads, cowry shells, and copper bracelets were dis- 
played thereon. The beauty of these provoked strik- 
ing signs of approbation, the vendors and bystanders 
grinning and rubbing their stomachs with both hands. 
A consultation then took place between the party and 
his friends as to the relative merits of the beads, which 
resulted in the following dialogue : 

Vendor—Ah, your beads are beautiful, but the 
(tusk) I offer is lovely! Like yourself, she is 
white and tall, and worthy of great price. 

Self—Truly, the beauty of the bride is undeniable; 
but from what I can see of her, she is cracked, while 
the beads are perfect. 

Vendor—The beads you offer are truly beautiful, 
but I think they must have been gathered before they 
were ripe. 

Self—Oh no; they were gathered when mature, and 
their color is peculiar to them, and you will find that 
they will wear as well as the best red. They come 
from a different country. 

Vendor—Well, let me have some more of them. 

His request being complied with, rising from the 
tusk and throwing himself upon the beads, he col- 
lected them greedily. At the same time, the posses- 
sion of the tusk was disputed by half-a-dozen ne- 
groes, stating they had assisted to carry it on their 
shoulders, and claiming a recompense. On this being 
complied with by a donation to each man, another set 
of men came forward, under the same pretence; and 
the tusk was seized by my men at one extremity, 
whilst they had hold of the other, and in perfect good 
humor struggled for its possession. At last, to cut 
the matter short, I threw handfuls of beads amongst 
the crowd, which resulted in the immediate abandon- 
ment of the tusk for a scramble after them. In the 
meantime the purchase was carried off, and safely 
landed on board. 


bride 





THE DUMB SPEAK. 


Idiocy presents many singular features to the medi- 
cal observer. Some imbeciles can understand what 
is said to them, but are unable to speak. Others can 
hum a tune, though they cannot utter a word. Occa- 
sionally these mute idiots have been known to utter a 
few words under the influence of sudden and strong 
emotion, and then relapse into their ordinary state of 
speechlessness. 

One boy, for several years an inmate of an asylum 
for imbeciles, had never spoken. A few hours be- 
fore his death, he uttered several intelligent sen- 
tences. 

The superintendent of an Italian asylum for idiots 
tells of an imbecile boy, who, from infancy until eigh- 
teen years of age, had uttered no word but ‘“‘mam- 
ma.” Having been attacked by typhoid fever, his 
face changed its expression of stupidity for a look of 
intelligence. He spoke with animation of what he 
suffered, and after his recovery, was able to express 
his ideas in words. 

A sudden shock has also been known to stimulate a 
dumb boy into speaking. A London merchant took 
his dumb son, eight years of age, on a boating-party 
on the Thames. The father fell overboard. ‘Save 
him! save him!”? shouted the dumb boy. 


brothers. 


. Chrysanthemum Seed. 


Japanese, Chinese and Pompon, in 
mixed colors, 10 cts. per package; 1 
package of each variety, 2 cts. Gem 

Jollection of 10 packages of Flower 
Seeds will produce a brilliant dis- 
play and give satisfaction, mailed 
to any address for 25 cts. 


CHANDLER SMITH, Mystic River, Conn. 


A Choice Flower Seeds taken from our whole- 25 Cts 
sale Bulk Bins. Postage paid by us, a 
2 Papers in all, each containing mixed varieties of the sort 
ae Verbena, Pansy, Phlox, Mignonette,Candytuft, 
Alyssum, Sweet Peas, Balsam Ageratum, Aster, Zin- 
nia, Helianthus. For 10 ets. any 5 of the above sorts. For 
50 cts. 18 packets of Choice Vegetable Seeds. None better. 
We make the above offers to introduce our Seed. Send stamp for 
catalogue. RINGFIELD SEED CO., Springfield, O. 
SPECIAL 60 DAYS OFFER.— 
Being one of the largest growers of Flower 
Seeds in America, I want to induce exten- 
sive trial, and for &2e, will send, post- 
paid, 25 papers Choice New See 
» growth of '8, 50 to 500 seeds and mized col- 
orsin each. New Large flowering German 
Pansies, blooms 2 to 3 in. across, of an end- 
ess variety of rich colors, superbly mar- 
bled, striped, motiled,edged with red, gold, 
&c., ali mixed ; Large 1 
from 100 sorts; 
Double Gaillardia; Petunia 














ings; Pinks: 9 
rieties, finest strain ever offered; Large fl. D. Phlox; Double Po rtula- 
ca; New Golden Mignonette; Chrysanthemums: Double Pompon As- 


sorts mixed; New 


ters; New Godetias, etc. L the above and 12 other nice kinds 
(amounting to $2 at regular rates) for only 52c., or 27 letter sta amps. 
I want every reader totry at leasta few ofm my neds, and ifyou doubt 
the reliability of this offer, send /0 cts. and I will send you New Cat. 
and 5 sample papers, my choice but including Pansies. A trial will 
nroveallcluims. Le W. GOODELL, D. 6, Dwight P. 0., Mas. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO.’S_ 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


} Great Specialty is growing and distributing 
. We send Med Pot Roses, your choice 
a over 450 finest sorts, safely by mail to 7: P. O., 


i2 PLANTS o $15 


er Reader 
according to value. 15 
SPLEN 








The “Companion Set,” 
D VARIETIES, includin 


¢ Grace Dar- 
ling and our two elegant Premium 


Roses, strong 


plants, all labelled, sure to we deliv- 

| ered postpaid at your own P for only 

Our New Guide, =, elegi intly illustrated, FREE. 
Address THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., 


Rose Growers, Vest Grove, ‘Chester Co., Pa. 


HALE’S HONEY 


OF HOREHOUND AND TAR. 


The Great Cure for Coughs, Colds, 
Whooping Cough, Bronchitis, &c., 
leading to Consumption. It cures 
where other medicines have failed, 
be and is the best Cough medicine in 
e the world. Pleasant to taste. 25c., 
50c., and $1. Ask your Druggist 
for it, and keep in readiness. 


| Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 minute. 25c. 











| Glenn’s Sulphur Soap beautifies and heals. 25c. 





German Corn Remover, 25c., kills corns and bunions, 


THE MONTAGUE GURL GLASP. 


GREATEST NOVELTY 
OF THE AGE! 


Harmless, Te Seed, 














The most ae and pere 
fect article everinvented 
for the toilet. By the 
use of The Montague 
Curl Clasp a — ct 
and lasting ringlet is 
quickly and easily ob- 
tained, without the 
danger resulting from 
the use of lead, or the 
inconvenience of curl 
papers. USE THEM 
YOURSELF and show 
them to your friends, 


SAMPLE DOZEN matted t for 15 cents, 2 Dore 
5 Dozen for 50 cents. AGENTS WAN 


CURL CLASP CO., 408 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 








for 25 cents, 
D. .£a 











ESTABLISHED 


spiek 


& Sons. 


SEEDSMEN AND FLORISTS, 


Will mail their CATALOGUE and 


GARDENER'S GUIDE 


‘or 1886, containing over 170 pages several Colored 
= a comprehensive treatise on Grasses, Mowing 
Lands and Permanent Pastures and much other valua- 
ble information, on receipt of five cents to pay postage, 


Everything for the 


GARDEN, FARM and LAWN 


AT LOWEST PRICES. 
JOSEPH BRECK & SONS, 








The Plymouth Rock $3.00 PANT. 


Made from woolen goods carefully selected and cut to the latest New York styles. 


Equal to any $5 or $6 pant. 


The consumer who pays three or four profits cannot realize how cheaply a good pair of 
— ean be produced. We are exclusively pant manufacturers of long experience. We 
uy our cloth direct from the mills for cash, and by manufacturing in large quantities (we 
average 3,000 pairs a week), we produce - pair of pants at lowest possible cost. Our protit 
is too small even to advertise, were it not for the fact that with scarcely an exception 
everyone ordering from us becomes a regular customer and tells his friends, which adve1 
tising costs us nothing, but is the reward of merit. Send waist and inside le +g Measures to 


PLYMOUTH ROCK PANT CO., P. 0. Box 2629, BOSTON, MASS., 


SS together with $3.00 and 30 cts. for postage, and goods nicely packed will be sent to you. 









Package of samples of cloth,so that you can examine and select your own 
styles before qudering, will be maiied upon receipt of 6 cents in cg 
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Cireulars sent free. Address | 
STE DM. AN & Co. Newton Falls, Ohio. 
Ask your retailer for the original 83 Shoe, Beware 


of Imitations. 
None Genuine unless bearing this Stamp: 


JAMES MEANS’ 
$3 SHOE. 


Made in Button, Congress and Lace, 

\ Best Calf Skin, Unexcelled in Dear- 

ability, Comfort and Appear- 

ance, A postal card sent to us 

will bring you information how 

to get this Shoe in any 
State or Territory. 


J. Means & Co., 


41 Lincoln St., 
Boston, Mass. } 
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Light Brahmas, 
naan Brown 
White Crested Black 
White Crested White Polands, Silver Spangled 
Black Hamburghs, Dark Brahmas and 


THOROUGHBRED POULTRY 


Leghorns, White Leghorns, Games, 
Polands, 
Hamburghs, 





Houdans, Also, Poultry Supplies -Ground Bone, 
Crushed Oyster Shells, Caponizing Instruments and 
P P . | P ry Books. rae ultry- Keeping 
This Shoe stands higher in the estimation of Wearers oan ms, ii: “9 rally. ilusts ted Pians 


than any other in the world, Thousands who wear it 
will tell you the reason if you ask them, 

There are some men who are paying five or six dollars 

a pair for their shoes who have never tried on the James 
Means $3 Shoe. They have read our advertisements 
thousands of times for y past, but they do not feel 
that the advertisements appeal to themselves. WHY? 
Because they think that if the dames Means $3 Shoe 
sold at sucha low price, it cannot be good enough for 


and Diagrams of Poultry Houses, Discases and Reme- 
i t Capons and every other subject per- 
y fully treated. The book is endorsed 
by our best papers and poultrymen as the most practical 
and truthful poultry book published. Sent postpaid on 
receipt of price. Paper cover, 40 cts, Three copies, $ 
Nicely bound in cloth and red, 75 ets. Two copies, $ . 
With every copy IT send my Poultry Annual and Price- 
list of Fowls, Psend eggs of choice stock to all parts ot 
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them, Now, to those who are skeptical on this point We | the United States and Canada with perfect success, Ad- 
would say that there are hundreds of thousands of men dress G. M. T. JOHNSON, box 10, Binghamton 
in this country who are wearing our Shoes, and many of yoy xX BI will send my Catalogue ‘and Price-list on 
them write u that before learning the merits of the | )o8 ae 





James Means’ $3 Shoe they used to think it necessary to babi, de vi ee ee 
pay five or six ‘dollars for eve ry pair of their shoes, If 
the reader of this advertisement thinks that a shoe 
which can be bought for three dollars is not good enough 
for him, we would say that he is just the kind of man 
we like to convince. It will cost him nothing to try ona 
pair of our shoes, and the retailers who se il our goods 
will be happy to have him eall at their store just to try 
on a pair of the James Means $3 Shoes, no matter whe th- 
er he is ready to buy or not. Try ona pair and see how 
you like them, and then buy whenever you get ready. 
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DICTIONARY 


CIVEN AWAY! 


A Pocket Dictionary of the Fnglish Language, 
compiled from ‘the Quarto and School 
Dictionaries of 
JOSEPH E. WORCESTER, LL. D., 
With Foreign W ords and Phrases, Abbrevia- 
tions, Rules for Spelling, and 


Yumerous Tables, 
Profusely Illustrated. 298 Pages. | 
and Free of Charge to 


ailed postage paid 
each reader of YOUTIUS COMPANION who will 

buy abox of DOBBIN’S ELECTRIC SOAP 
of any grocer (you have to use Soap every week, and 
this Soap improves by age, and is BEST of all.) 
Take off all the wrappers, wrap them up like a 
newspaper, and mail them to us, (Posté 1 
them thus wrapped is only three cents.) 
addressing the p: to us, write 
hand corner of it, "Return to,” ete., 
name and address, 











THE EXCELSIOR HATCHER! 














BEST INCUBATOR ON EARTH. 
RELIABLE AND SELF REGULATING, 
Guaranteed to Hatch out every Fertile Egg. 

80 page Illustrated Catalogue mailed free. 
Address S. STAHL & SON, Manufacturers 
QUINCY, ILL, 

EASILY 


$150 MONTHLY iis. 


WANTED -—thoroughly live and responsible LADIES, 
who have the ability to secure good canvassers, to take 
the General Agency of the fastest selling line of Corsets 
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ll lower prices than any other manufacturer 
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Forrest Building, PH ILADEL PHI A. 
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390 ee New York. 








NEW AND RAR 


and all the old reliable sorts. pony 
Plants, Trees, Vines, Seeds, &., by mail, a jalty. Postage 


Safe arrival 64 CHOICE CHEAP $I. 00 SETS. 


uaranteed. 
‘or exuunple: 15 splendid ever-blooming Koses, 15 sorts, our choice, 
13 15 magnificent Carnations, 1b sorts, 1; 515 hrysanthemuims, 15 
sorts, : 20 Gladiolus, elegant mixed sorts, all blooming bulbs, #1; 
15 Tube roses, all flowering bulbs, #1. 36 PACKET CHOICE 





FRUITS, PLANTS, 
SEEDS, 


BETTER. | None Cheaper. 





LOWER SEEDS 3.Or !7 for 50c. or 8 Sor, 2 
DS, $1; or 14 for 50c., or or 26¢ 7 pkts. Choice 
nw tp WeeErAShe ccrpe. ds, b6c. 1 Kieffer Sin Oia | Pe ar, 1 Chussifn Apricot, and 
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fl o 12G sorts, $1, 12 all Concord, #1, 100 Strong Strawberry plants, 5 
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each Russian, Black EF nglish and White, $1. For the other 52 #1 sets and 1,001 things be ‘side, send for our Val- 
table Catalogue of over 110 pages FREE. Everything kept in the Nursery line, 
from pot plants to forest trees, including an immense stock of Grape Vines, and Fruit 
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51-53 N. Market St., Boston, Mass. 
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Dr. SCOTT’S ELECTRIC CURLER. 


ustache can be et any desired style in from one to two minutes. 
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A beautiful article; handle of rosewood, other part nickel-plated. 


Dr. SCOTT’S ELECTRIC TOOTH BRUSH. 


Sent on Trial, 
Postpaid. 
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Any one can draw them in Crayon 


FACES! s with the ART VERIFIER. New 
easy method of sketching from nature; or on china or 
eanvas for painting. Teach yourself ; printed in- 
structions ONLY are required, Tus trated circulars 
fre PEARL, ARTIST, 23 Union Sq., New York, 
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Send 10c.for book SURE CURE r.C. R. Sykes, 
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case was once brought into court in which the owner- 


ship of a dog was « 


popular method in such trials, and determined to let | 
the dog “testify by e 


“Stop!” exclaimed his Honor. 


Now you, Mr. 
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very mark of affection.” 
“Stop right there! 


Defendant, go into the corner | 





over here. There! Now both of you whistle, and, Mr. | MRs. A. S. nt A522 Penna, 10th Street, 
Clerk, you loose the dog. The man whom the dog | | - I on 


seeks is his master. 

The plaintiff 
hardly noticed the s« 
clerk let go his hold. 


of mingled disgust and timidity, lifted one ear at th 


ury and another at 
tis head, he gave ve 


out of the door like a meteor. 
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when the Rey. Dr. Vi 


a Chicago clergyman who was to lecture on Fools.’ 


The preliminaries to 


“We are now to : 
very long pause and 
when the president ¢ 


“of the wisest men in the country. 


The lecturer 


very long pause, 
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and defendant whistled. 


uve a lecture 


advanced to the desk, and responded: 
“Tam not half so big a fool as Dr. 
and still more 
the audience) “would have 


arks 

Then on examining the pencil, he detected = Me - 
and with glee showed it to his friend, 
you see, that’s how it marks ; 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Beautiful Illustrated Catalogue. 
| Coogee FLOWER SEEDS, ROSES, Etc. | 
| HENRY K. SIMONS, Creenfield, Mass. 








And 'STEREOPTICONS, all pr Views illus- 


| tr: ating every subject for Publie Exhibitions, etc. 





A profitable business for a man with a small capi- 
al, Also, Lanterns for Home Amusement. 156-page 
rr free. MM Mfg. Optician, 
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9 Nassau Street, New York. 
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| Lovel Scra Pictures 22 Cte. 
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A big bargain, as we have an overstock. You will never 
get them so che again. Nice for fancy work, albums, 
| &e. Assorted sizes, heads, flowers, et This lot would 
cost $l inthe stores. By mail only 22 ; 3 packs for 60e, 
Address KE LSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn. 
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TELEGRAPHY. 


Tf you wish to know all about learning Tel 
constructing and operating Short Le ines of Tel 
&ec., send your address and get J. BUNNELI Ke OLS 








| M: inual of Instruction for Learne a." Telegraphy, latest | 


edition, which we will send Free of Charge to all who 

| apply by mail or otherwise. It is the plainest and best | 
book of instr we i = Telegraphy eve — dl. 

- BUNNELL 

106 onl 108 Liberty Sirect, New York, 
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MENT- 


For the relief and cure of Con- 
sumption, Bro chitis, Asthma, 
Hay Fever, € tar rh, Nervous 
Prostration.etc. Se md’ ‘stamp for 
Y,*Manual,” 18 OPP aE oun ol- 
. Plates. r. >. 
Spore House Bidg., Clark a) 
WashingtonSts., Chicago, Ill. 











A large Atlas, giving cuts and 


full descriptions of 4Qdesirable 


modern houses, costing from 
$400 up to 86,000, P: ey sely 
illustrating every detailand ma- 
po | ideas. Houses adapt- 
to all climates described. 
— latest, best,and only 4 

ork published. Sent by mai 

_postpald for 506. in stamps. FRANKLIN NEWS (0., PHILADA 
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‘Inter-State Teachers’ Agency 


San Francisco, Cal, Wants good teachers for every 
line of Educational Work.(Come West for high salaries). 
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If we fail to locate you here, you still have the earnest 
by all. Sold everywhere, (Ade. | representation of éach of our Eastern Offices. Refer- 
lfenees, Dr. K. ADAMS, Pres, Cornell University, and 
FOREIGN 8T aM >a. A * Dr. M. L. Do 0G rE, Prof. Mich. U niversity. 
i i Ss" S, Australia, ete., many | — —— — 
5OC varieties, 100, . Vincent, C hatham, N. Y. vAC IAL DE VELOPMENT. | 
- Ww mi mail you rules to develop mus- 
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OST & C ~ Tremont Row, Boston, Mass. 
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150 varieties, and large Illustrated Cat- 
EDWAKDS, PEEKE & CO,, ¢ 


Imported Embossed Scrap Pictures by 
only 10e, 


Stamps. 
sheets on com, 2 per et. 


GES for Schools, Colleges, or Societies.Send stamp 
for illustratedCatalogue to Henry Hart, Atlanta, Gia, 


MUSICAL PROPAGANDA 


plump and rosy; also rules for using 
dumbbells, to develop every muscle 
of the arms and body,—all for 50 ets, 
Prof. Dowd, age School for_Phy- 
alc Culture, 16 F oe. th St., New York. 
4 CATAR RRH. Deafness, Sore Throat, 
st a, Bronchitis and 

| CONSUMPTION. If aan 8 from any of these dis- 
eases send their address and two stamps to DR, SOU 
IELLE, 212 Columbus Ave., Boston, they will receive a 
k, by this eminent Specialist, entitled, “ The Treat- 
t of Catarrh and Throat and 2 Diseases,” 

| th: ut will open 1 the way f to a spece dy Fecoverye 
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and one piece of music 
for A. hag stamps. 


300 Thousand People 


have bought Gaskell’s Compendium, and + andl 
it the best inst for self-learners ever devisec 
Thousands who are to-day filling good positions owe to 
the Compendium their suecess in life. 
that serawl when you can master a beautiful style of 
handwriting by self-practice from the C ompendium? 
Se - 1 for it to the 
A. GASKELL CO., 79 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 
ce ae Beautiful e ngraved specimen of pe ‘umanship free 
| with ev ery order to those who mention the 1e Companion. 
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BICYCLES AND 
TRICYCLES. 

Agents and dealers, and those 

interested in the _ business, 


should send stamp for full direc- 
tions to 


Stoddard, Lovering & Co. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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“ORTADA & CO. 6 E. New York. 2p Do, Your 
A GENTS COIN MONEY who sell Dr. CHAse’s rinting fess»: 
AY: amily Physician and Keceipt Book. New edition, pry eels printing 
Price, $2. Address A. W. ILAMILTON, Ann Arbor, Mich. ard and babe ress, Larger sizes, 


BATES WAIST: 
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explanations showing how 
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Butler Exe hi nae, 


$5 to $5. For old or young. Everything 
deasy, printed directions. Send 2 stanips for | 

Catalogue of Presses, Type,Cards,&c. to the | 
fac tory. Kelsey & Co., Meriden, € onn, | 


INFORMATION FREE! 


Southern California the land of Oranges and Grapes, 
| of Sunshine without Malaria, and of Tropical Fruits 
without freezes. The best “all the year round” climate 
in the world. Especial attention is é¢alled to Cucamonga 
Rancho, on the west part of which is Ontario and south- 
east of which is Riverside. The choicest land with water 
viet to 7 2 ve nty dollars per acre. Correspondence 
liding on the tee, "& lWOSongs,words | Solicited, . WICKS, Los Angeles, Cal. 
way, 3389 Wash. St., Boston, Mass, | 


ith | 500. TIOTOR” FOUNTAIN PEN. 50c. 


SPE NC E RIAN 
Providence, R. h | A perfect, flexible Shading Pen in Hard Rubber Fountain 
Holder, Simple and easy to manage. A strong, practical | 


i our ow 
to $8 a Day Seine gollian pen, for desk or pocket, Holds ink to write 100 »p. Sent 


town cotting 


A perfect health waist. Circulars | 
and list of health books free, 
. 15 LaSalle Street, Chicago, UL. 
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INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Bost, Mass. 


Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining 


BICYCLE 


Opens from either side. Send SELF TAUGHT ee pe € “4 »mpaniments; 
set of samples FREE BY RICE’S a notes t hore ass laws,ete.; 
H. Twitchell & Son, Union ¢ ‘ity, Conn, 200fimes taster than any teacher; 
. — y test usic lessons, 10c. Circulars free. 
$8 ry $150, weer’ RICE & CO. 2.48 State St, Chicago, LiL. 
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hand Wheels handled. 
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PROF, RICE’S Matchless 
Piano and Organ Attachment: 
object lessons teaching all chords; 
15,000 chord ations: 1,000 
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You CAN DYEAVTING 


With Diamond Dyes, for 10 cts. They never 
fail. 32 fast colors, They also make inks, color Photo's, 











ete. ‘Se nd for colored sz mple sand Dye book. Gold 
and Electrical | silver, Copper and Bronze Paints for any use—only 10 
Enginee ring, c hemistry, Architecture, ete. cts. a pac », Druggists sell or we send postpaid. 


FRANCIS A, 


‘BOYS! BOYS AND GIRLS! 


The Automatic Writing Assistant will teach you to write 


rapidly and well, Oy 


_ will convince youof what we state 


Automatic W 


Only 250, 


The 
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Pres't. JAMES P. MUNROR, Sec*y. 


WELLS & RICHARDSON CO., Burlington, Vt. 


“LINE 


Reversible Collars «* Cuffs 

ae D MEDAL FABRIC, 
airCollars & Cuffs either 

Rubens, Angelo, Raphael or Murillo, any size, by mail, 6c, 
R 





nal and wonderful invention; a 
. Sent postpaid for 
riting Co., P.O. Box 1887, N.Y. City 
for 1 Dozen First-Class Pho- 
tographs of yourself, size of 











eversible Collar Co., Factory, C ‘ambridge, Mass. 
postage stamp. Send us your | See large ady. on front page ae Premium List. 
photo, or tin type to copy from, N, a , a 2 
whie h will be returned with order, s the largest 
ART PHOTO. CO., Wallingford, Conn. 7 E. PARKER, 4 ? Sobad dealer in Fancy 


Work and Stamping Materi: als in the world. Goo ae by 
mail at half price, Stamping Patterns at wholesale. 
» with 5000 pictures, De. aste Embroidery Silk, 
abox. Kensington Floss, .adoz. FANCY BRAID 
ANDC ROCHET Book, new book of choice Patterns and 
directions for making Edging with Braid. Price, 10¢, 
Mammoth Illustrated Price-List FREE, 


A ig: stamp sent toSnow 

Providence, R. 1., will 

Tsure 

Dyers > Indi- 

Heart Liver Comp laint, and 
se from disordered stomach, 


Cat- 
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peta, $ Cc 


large, finely illustrated pamphlet, dese riptive of the 
Nortneeet. 
a on application to 


. H. WARREN, G, P. A., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


GREAT OFFER TO SINGERS 


} — The Acme contains 114 American SONGS 

all WITH MUSIC, and is entirely 

| . different from any other collection. Also, 
Somer of the Day, including ** Wait till € or} 
Roll 1 *Spring Time and Robins have Come,” 
“Cl enbing up de Golden Stairs,” ** Peek-a-Boo!” 

“When Robins Nest Again,” * I'll Await My Love,” ete. 

Both books, and catalogue of books, music, stamping 

pag nove Ities, ete., free, on receipt of 15 cents, 

F.M.TRIFET, 408 "Washington St., Boston, Mass, 
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GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


ON 30 DAYS’ 1 S’ TRIAL. 
es ELASTI ic TRUSS 


Pad different from all 
- A 7 cup shape, with Self- 
adjusting Ballin center,adapts 
itself to all positions of the 
body while the ball in thecup 
reese s back the intes- 
h the fi ee itn it ew Pihenier: 

the finger. Wi ight pressure e 
Joos with tt rely HES and night, and a radical cure 
certain. It tiseasy, durable and chea 
Sulars free. EGGLESTON TRU 38 ‘co. 
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A. H. HEWS & CO., 
North € ambridge, 
Pottery Estab, 1 


S qomntry to sell our new Patent 
Indestructible Fire Kind- 
Se ler. Sample kindler and illus- 
| Re trated Catalogue with all infor- | 
| Rae ation toe agents, sent by mail, 
- on reccipt of four cents in 
stamps. 
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GOLDEN LATITUDES 


Statisties compiled from official sources, | 





MARCH 2 


, 1886. 






“New Edition of 96 pages, with additional 
matter, and illustrations of 45 of the finest 
residences in the country. mplete 
Manual on the subject of Sanitary Heating 
and Ventilating, besides giving valuable 
sstions to those who are building or 
shing a home. The book is exceed- 
y artistic, and will be mailed free on receipt of 6 cts. in stamps. 


ing 
SMITH & ANTHONY STOVE CO.. Boston.Mass, 


Miche MifiedkD ypu) 


A LEADING COMMERCIAL SCHOOL. 
By reason of the supe riority of its facilities for impart- 
ing a thorough, practical knowledge of business, and for 
promoting the substantial welfare of its pupils, this has 
j pe come one of the largest —_ most bine oc maae schools 
of its kind on the continent. Catalogue fre 
F. E, ROGERS, Sec. L. L. WII LLIAMS, Pres, 


NE CENT. The value of one 
cent in HELIOTROPE, VIOLETTE 


or JOCKEY CLUB SACHET POWDER 
imparts a delicate and lasting perfume to 
clothing, furniture, stationery, gloves, or 
upholstery. It should be sewed into small 
bags, or packets, and not scattered loosely. 
Sample mailed upon receipt of twenty-five 
cents in stamps. 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 

39 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


TWENTY CENTS 


Will fo acopy of the ART INTERCHANGE, a wpe ph om 
full of designs and a double page colored study Sener er at 


ONE DOLLAR 


ae buy atrial subscription, comprising six copies of the 
ART INTERCHANGE and three beautiful colored plates, viz.: 
ose —. study of Jacqueminot roses; a charming 
esign for valentine, showing a sleeping cupid, and a 
be autiful wild rose design for fan mount or wall nner, 
bere beautiful red crayon study of a head; an illus- 
trated Christmas Carol, by W — Satterice, and designs 
for embroidery and painting. Addre 
THE ty <T INTE RCH ANGE, 
7 & 39 West 22d St., New York, 
Prompt attention insured if. y ou mention this paper. 


\BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 


The Original! Beware of Imitations! 
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PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 
Highest Award New Orleans Exhibition. 


‘ONE MILE SIGNAL WHISTLE 


| The loudest em yanst piercingly shrill whistle of its 
size made. C be heard up to one mile. The ex- 

act size of a 50 calibre U.S. Government Rifle Car- 

tridge. Made of burnished brass with nickel bullet. 

Invaluable as a signal for teamsters, 

farmers, sportsmen, and all who 

wish to attract atte ntion ata 

long distance 1 

your men to 

dinner 

with it. 


























y So attrac- 
tive a lit- 
tle novelty that 
every one who sees 
it wants it. You should 
have it. To introduce our full, 
expensive, and Spterestins. catalogue of 
guns, ‘een novelties, and useful articles, we will 
send this whistle and catalogue by_ mail, postpaid, for 
only 52 cents in stamps, Address RENNIE & AL 


SON MFG. CO., 725 Filbert St.,Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ND EVERY SPECIES Sealy, Pimply, 

Inherited, Scrofulous, and Contagious Diseases of 
ae Blood, Skin and Scalp, with Loss of Hair, from in- 
fancy to old age, are positively cured by the CUTICURA 
- MEDIES 


~~ 











CURA RESOLVENT, 


CUTI the new Blood Purifier, 
ene s the 


blood and perspiration of impurities and 
risonous elemenés, and removes the cause, 
*C UTICURA, the great Skin Cure, inst: untly allays Itch- 
| ing and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Sealp, heals 
| Sores, and restores the Hair. 

CUTICURA SOAP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, 
ensable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby 
slemishes, Chappe “dand Oily Skin. 

Sold everyw he a *rice: Cuticura, 50 cents; Resol- 
vent, $1; Soap, 2 "Prepared by the PoTTER DRUG AND 
CHEMICAL Co.,, Boeron, Mass 


G2 Send for “How To CURE SKIN DISEASES.” 
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is indis- 
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RHEUMATIC, Neuralgic, Sciatic, Sudden, Sharp 
and Nervous Pains, insti a re lie -ved by the CUTI- 
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|SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


33 Union Square, New York. 
Mention the YouTH’s COMPANION. 














STOVE POLISH 


Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, aes. 
ness, Durability —~ *Cheapness, alled. 
MORSE B Proprietors, Cant ‘tas. 
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